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THE ORGANIZATION OF AN INSTITUTION FOR 
THE DEAF AND DUMB. 
BY PHILIP G. GILLETT, A. M., JACKSONVILLE, ILL. 

Iv is not the purpose of the present paper to enter 
into any extended disquisition upon the importance of 
organization in all enterprises, but in a few pages to 
indicate the general principles which should underlie the 
organization of one of our Institutions. As an army, 
however much of courage its assembled multitudes may 
add to the most. scientific engineering skill and effect- 
ive paraphernalia of war, without organization is but an 
unwieldy: mob; as a great avenue of commerce, though 
fully equipped for rapid and comfortable transportation 
of passengers and freight, without organization among 
its managers and employes, becomes but a_ wasteful 
agency of destruction, confusion and death; as a com- 
mercial enterprise, however extensive its scope and ample 
its means, without organization results only in bank- 
ruptey, dishonor and ruin, so one of our Institutions, 
however profoundly learned the members of its corps 
of instruction, however expert its presiding officer in 
financial affairs, or experienced in methods of instrue- 
tion, however salubrious its site, however commodious 
its buildings and extensive its pecuniary resources, fur- 
nishing the best possible libraries and apparatus, without 
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systematic organization, not only fails to fulfill the ends 
contemplated in its establishment, but will inevitably pro- 
duce some pernicious results in the character, and habits 
of thought of its beneficiaries. It consequently becomes 
the question of first importance, What 7¢s the best plan 
of organizing an Institution for the Education of’ the 
Deaf and Dumb? 

The proper organization of an Institution for Deaf: 
Mutes, in its moral aspects, is of more gravity than 
the organization of any other educational enterprise, 
because, by reason of their infirmity the Institution is 
largely their world. It is here that in the years of 
childhood, the most impressible season of life, they are 
subjected to the influences of a well or an illy regu- 
lated family, influences that with other children are 


expressed in the tenderest words of our language, mother 


and dome. It is here that in youth are first inspired 
longing anticipations for the future, and the energies 
that shall courageously meet its conflicts or quail in 
their presence. Whether the resolutions now formed 
shall be ennobling and such as to dignify their posses- 
sor, or such as shall tend to vagrancy, is determined 
more by the silent continuous influences of daily life, 
than by the instruction, lecture and admonition of the 
chapel and school-room. In nature those influences are 
the most powerful, and lasting in their results, which 
are silent and continuous. Though intellectual vigor 
and mental culture may be most promoted under the 
instructor, character is more the fruit of association and 
circumstances. The worst influences, to which plastic 
mind can be exposed, are the dissensions which result 
from the inharmonious relations of those about it. 

We may be aided somewhat in arriving at a correct 
solution of our inquiry, by considering the scope of 
such an Institution. The act of incorporation of one ot 
our Western Institutions declares: “The object of said 
corporation shall be to promote by all proper and feasi- 
ble means, the intellectual, moral and physical culture 
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at that unfortunate ‘portion of the community who by 
the mysterious dispensation of Providence have been 
born, or by disease have become deaf, and of course, 
dumb, and by a judicious and well adapted course of 
education to reclaim them from their lonely and cheer- 
less condition, restore them to the rank of their species, 
and fit them for the social and domestic duties of life.” 
It would perhaps be difficult to find a more correct or 
comprehensive statement of the purposes of one of our 
Institutions. Education intellectual, moral physical. 

That which in other youth is effected by the family, 
the school, the lyceum, the lecture, the pulpit, and the 
innumerable other influences of society, in these is to 
be wrought through the agency of this single organ- 
ization. It is to take them from that condition where 

“Night’s sable goddess sits upon her throne, 


And sways her leaden sceptre o’er a sluinb’ring world, 
Silence how dead! and darkness how profound !” 


To elevate them to thinking, reasoning beings, whi, 
comprehending their moral agency, may say of them- 


selves, “ta litthe lower than the angels.” To transmute 


the stolid consumer into a valuable, productive member 
of civil society. All this must enter into the plans of 
those upon whom devolves the responsible task of 
organizing an Institution tor the Education of the Deat 
and Dumb. Unlike normal children, they cannot look 
forward to a professional career, and trom their infirmity, 
literary culture cannot become advanced, before the time 
arrives when the acquisition of an industrial pursuit 
should be in progress, so that the two must be prose- 
cuted simultaneously. Consequently we find that our 
Institutions are compelled to comprise an Industrial as 
well as a Literary department. 

Fortunately our institutions are not private enterprises, 
but having their origin in the people are supported by 
their benevolent impulses and are perpetual in their ex- 
istence. Hence Boards of Trust become a necessity, and 
the first step in establishing such an institution is the 
organization of this Board. Trusteeship in a deaf and 
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dumb institution is a position of high honor and grave 
responsibility, yet in some respects anomalous. Those 
who hold this position are necessarily taken from the 
ordinary walks of life, and are charged with responsi- 
bilities pertaining to a profession in which it is impos- 
sible that they shouid be well informed. The profession 
of deat-mute instruction is one as distinct and indepen- 
dent as any other. Indeed there is no other profession 
of which so little reliable knowledge can be gained 
through books, and which requires so long a practical ex- 
perience to master. Men chosen from the most active 
pursuits, and accustomed to the management of large en- 
terprises, as a general rule make the most efticient 
trustees. It is altogether a mistake to suppose that men 
of contemplative pursuits, of small enterprises and leisure, 
are best fitted for such duties. The man who has been 
identified with no large enterprise and is without experi- 
ence in the management and control of men, 1s the last 
one to whom should be entrusted the oversight of a 
public institution. 

The law in some of our States has provided that Trus- 
teeship shall be a non-remunerative position, and hedged 
it about with provisions forbidding the pecuniary interest 
of trustees in the purchase of supplies or material for the 
institution. The latter of these provisions is unquestion- 
ably wise; the former, in view of the responsibility of 
the situation and the perplexities it frequently involves, 
is of doubtful propriety. The laborer is worthy of his 
hire, and he who faithfully discharges a great public 
trust is no less deserving of appropriate remuneration. 
Still the paramount consideration is not so much the in- 
dividual, as the welfare of the institution, and it is not 
to be denied that there have been periods in the history 


of some of our institutions when it was important that 


some means be devised to secure for these Boards of 
Trust, men who were actuated by a desire to serve the 
cause, more than by the hope of reward. This provision 
has the additional advantage of relieving the situation 
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from the nature of a reward for political service, a con- 
sideration by no means trivial, as the success of an insti- 
tution imperatively demands permanence among its 
officers, of which the liability to change with political 
parties would be subversive. Party polities, and super- 
denominationalism would be the bane of any public 
institution. It should be a fundamental principle in the 
organization of every institution supported by the public, 
that its board of trust shall be composed as far as practi- 
cable of men who represent all the principal classes of 
society, who, while they are men of decision of character, 
never surrender themselves to partisanship. 

The number composing a board of trust should be 
large enough to prevent its responsibilities becoming 
burdensome to its members, and to prevent its falling 
under the exclusive control of a single member. As _ its 
functions are deliberative rather than executive, the 
number of its members should be sufficient to secure 
a variety of opinion on subjects arising for its con 
sideration. Yet small enough to insure a sense of res- 
ponsibility upon all its members, and to secure the pres- 
ence of a quorum at its meetings a matter of comparative 
ease; usually five or seven will meet these requirements. 

The Board of Trust being organized, all authority and 
responsibility rests with it, and the questions at once 
arise to its members, What shall be the governing 
principles in carrying into effect the purposes of our 
appointment? How far shall authority be delegated to 
others, and what shall be reserved to the Board? What 
officers and employes will it be necessary to secure, and 
how shall their relations be adjusted ¢ 

Their first and most important duty will be one which 
involves more of good or ill than any other one act 
which in the proper exercise of their functions they will 
have to perform; viz: the selection of the executive head 
of the institution, by whatever title he may be designa- 
ted. This appointment should be made in the case of a 
new institution, before the location of the institution is 


‘ 
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determined or any plans of buildings have been devised. 
The judgment of the executive head of the institution 
in both these matters should be entertained with great 
weight. Thus will the location of the institution be de- 
termined not by local and transient causes and = fixed in 
some remote and obscure portion of the State, far from 
the majority, and out of the reach of many for whom it is 
provided, and thus will the permanent buildings have some 
approximation to, if not thorough fitness tor, their use. 
It is believed that there are no well planned buildings 
for such an institution in existence, that have not been 
arranged under the suggestion or control of such an 
experienced officer; and it is doubted whether there has 
been an instance in which buildings have been erected, 
before the services of a Principal or Superintendent 
were secured, that were not seriously faulty in’ their 
adaptation to the purposes to which they are applied. 
An error in the plans of permanent buildings entails 
upon an institution annoyances that cannot be remedied 
for decades. Too much importance cannot be attached 
to this point, for these buildings are erected not for a 
generation, but for posterity. A defect here not only 
causes inconvenience, but often seriously interferes with 
discipline and good order, 

The Trustees should as soon as practicable enact such 
by-laws for the government of their own Body as may 


be conformable to law and expedient, and should des- 


ignate certain general principles wider which the man- 
agement of the institution should be conducted, holding 
the Superintendent entirely and solely responsible to 
them for its efficient management, making him the exe- 
cutive head of the institution and the organ of communi- 
cation between themselves and all subordinate depart- 
ments, as the agent of the Board, though not of individ- 
ual members thereof. 

It will be appropriate here to name some of the 
characteristics to be expected in one who is called to 
the management of a Deaf and Dumb _ Institution. 
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There is probably no position in society that requires 
au greater versatility of talent and capabilities, for the 
perfect fulfiliment of its duties. attention must be 
given to matters literary, domestic, financial and me- 
chanical, besides the enforcement of discipline, and the 
representation of his institution before the public; a 
combination of duties so intimately associated that none 
of them may be separated from tie other, without 
creating confusion and discord. [t may be safely averred 
that such varied responsibilities do not meet in the 
executive officer of any other public institution. There 
are others under whose supervision a larger number of 
persons are gathered, but arduous cares are not so 
much multiplied by an increase of the same in kind, 
as by the multiplication of their variety. This requires 
indeed a rare combination of attainments, energy, tact 
and equipoise of character, but one which is necessary 
to the discharge of the duties of the position, that 
there may be no clashing of departments and conflict 
of interest. The effort has been made to relieve the 
Superintendent of a portion of these responsibilities by 
assigning them to others or retaining them to the 
Board. Experience in this, however, has in no case 
been such as to commend it. On the contrary it has 


always proved the occasion of dissension, and a serious 


obstacle to every legitimate purpose of the institution. 
It is as unwise in principle as the appointment of two 
or three generals for an army, several captains for a 
inan-of-war, or a half dozen superintendents for a_rail- 
road, It bears no analogy to co-partnership in a mer- 
cantile firm, because in that case there is community 
of interest, in this there is precisely the opposite. It 
is utterly subversive of discipline, which is a sine qua 
non tor the full efficiency of an educational institution, 
where there are not only minds, but characters of im- 
pressible nature, to learn, grow and mature. 

On the efticiency and capacity of the superintendent 
will mainly depend the success of an institution. He 
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should be its working man, to use a familiar expres- 
sion, the main-spring and balance wheel of the estab- 
lishment. Having the exclusive control of its affairs, 
it pertains to him to nominate and employ all persons 
holding subordinate positions, for thus only ean har- 
mony be secured and continuously maintained. — Feel- 
ing a direct and personal responsibility, the institution 
becomes the subject ot his thoughts, calculations, desires, 
hopes, in short, a part of himself. If it lacks means 
he will labor to create them without distraction by 
other engagements. He will popularize the institution 
in the public mind and secure it friends. He should 
be a man of finished classical education, of good man- 
ners and address, promptness and vigilance, and devotedly 
pious. He should be thoroughly versed by experience 
in the methods of deaf-nute instruction, and familiar 
with their peculiarities. He should be a good judge 
of human nature and have knowledge of the ways of the 
world. While it shall be his to govern others, he 
should be a man of self-control, ever ready to recog- 
nize his responsibility to the Board of Trust, and seek 
frequent opportunity of obtaining their counsel. His 
relations with the Board and its members, and espe- 
cially its President, are properly of an intimate and 
confidential nature, and between them there should be 
in the interchange of opinion, the utmost freedom. One 
who does not recognize his responsibility to superiors 
and render implicit obedience to orders, is wholly un- 
fit for the direction of others. As he will have in 
his co-laborers, persons in intellect, attainments, social 
position and professional skill, fully his equals, and in 
some cases possibly his superiors, it will become him fre- 
quently to consult with them, and as far as practicable 
to have regard to their judgment in his decisions and 
plans. 

An Institution for the Education of the Deaf and 
Dumb should comprise a Literary, a Domestic and an 
Industrial Department. In the first of these, beside the 
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Superintendent, there should be such number of Profes- 
sors and Teachers as the perfect classification of the 
School requires, usually one for every eighteen or twenty 
pupils, but in young institutions and those having only 
a small number of pupils the proportion of instructors 
to pupils will be larger. The instructors should be about 
equally divided between the sexes, that the pupils of 
ach sex may have the advantage of the influence of 
both male and female character during their curriculum. 
It is altogether a perversion of the order of nature, to at- 
tenpt an harmonious developement of character in either 
boys or girls, under the exclusive influence of either sex 
alone. The corps of instruction should comprise both 
persons who speak, and deatanutes, who as far as possible 
should be persons making this specialty their life work, 
for there is no other occupation among men, wherein ex- 


perience is of greater value than in this, and consequently 


those Boards act wisely, who make it their policy te 
employ only those who after suitable trial, have shown 
themselves capable of acquiring this profession, can enter 
upon it com amore, and are willing to enter this, as men 
enter other professions, for life. 

Among the pupils of every institution there is a very 
wide range of mental capacity, so that frequent modifi- 
cations of existing classification is rendered necessary. 
This devolves upon the Superintendent, to whom the 
duty alone belongs, the necessity of intimate knowledge 
not only with the progress of each grade of pupils, but of 
ach pupil as well, requiring to this end frequent  visit- 
ation of classes. The reclassification from time to time 
necessary is one of the most delicate services the Super- 
intendent has to perform. The attachment between 
teachers, and smart, progressive, pupils is at once pleas- 
ing to witness, and natural. It is an attachment of such 
strength as is unknown between children who hear and 
speak, and their teachers. The separation of such, 
occasions in each a pang, that would gladly be spared 
did not the greatest good of the school require it. This 

26 
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is by no means alleviated by the fact, that the places of 
bright, interesting pupils, who had been promoted, are fre- 
quently supplied by others of slow, and drowsy intellect. 
There is naturally some feeling of discouragement with a 
teacher, when the labor of years is taken and passed into 
other hands, and to avoid this in a measure, it has been 
found to work well, to select from the entire school, all 
those pupils whose progress can only be slow, and form 
them into irregular classes, thus separating them from 
the others, and relieving the instructor, of that most per- 
plexing and ceaseless difficulty, the proper adjustment of 
the relative amount of attention to be given to each 
quality, or grade of mind in his class. The effect upon 
the pupilis good, also, for those of quick perceptions and 
studious habits, are not retarded in their progress by 
those of opposite characteristics, neither are the latter dis- 
couraged by the mortification caused by the perpetual 
contrast between themselves and the former. The in- 
struction of these irregular classes is the most difficult of 


any, and requires a vast amount of patience and ingenu- 
ity in the teacher. They cannot pursue the prescribed 
course of study, simpler methods of teaching are requir- 
ed, and more repetition to advance them. Their achieve- 


ments in life are not likely to bring any considerable 
renown to their teachers. Compared with the regular 
classes, these are not, by any means, inviting fields of 
labor, but are really those where most humane work—and 
the principle of humanity is the corner stone of our pro- 
fession—may be done, and in this view, these are the 
places of honor. 

When an institution arrives at a period of its his- 
tory to afford a sutticiently large number of pupils to 
admit of a perfect classification, the difficulty alluded to 
above will be largely removed, for the number of grades 
will be increased, and changes when made, will not be 
so considerable. A word as to the number of pupils 
proper to be gathered into an institution may be proper 


here. The point is one susceptible of easy solution. 
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All experienced teachers of deaf-nutes will agree, that 
eight years is as short a time as they should be in 
attendance upon school. The new pupils every year 
comprise several grades of mind, which compel at least 
two beginning, classcs—often three are desirable but 
considerations of economy preclude—based upon the dif- 
ference of their mental calibre. This difference continues 
throughout their entire course of instruction. Twenty 
pupils is a sufficient number for one teacher. 
(20) multiplied | by the number of teachers (16) which 
the necessities of the case, and no arbitrary decision, 
or dogmatic opinion renders necessary, gives us three 
hundred and twenty pupds xs the proper number for 
aun institution where the course of instruction comprises 
eight years. If the course is extended, the number 
should be augmented forty for each year so added. 
The buildings of an institution ought not to be designed 
in any case, for the comfortable accommodation of a 
smaller number than three hundred and twenty pupils, 
with the necessary resident officers and employes. For 
all these pupils, provision must be made in school-rooms, 
dormitories, dining-rooms, study-rooms, lavatories, in- 
dustrial departments, gymnasia and chapel. None of 
these can consistently be used interchangeably. © Thus 
for each of our pupils in a thoroughly  systematized 


building, there must be eight separate and distinet pro- 


visions made. Jt will thus appear obvious how exten+ 
sive must be such buildings. 

Monitorial service, in an Institution for the Edueation 
of the Deaf and Dumb, is one of great importance, 
which instructors, by reason of their permanent interest 
in the pupils, acquaintance with their peculiarities of 
character, intimate knowledge of their course of study, 
and appreciation of their peculiar difficulties, can per- 
form to better purpose than any other persons. The 
details of this service differ in various institutions ac- 
cording to circumstances, but generally appertain to 
the oversight of pupils out of school hours, as to their 
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deportment, cleanliness, application to study, and prompt- 


ness in their allotted tasks. 

Of the Domestic Department, the Superintendent is 
the only proper head. He should have to aid him in 
this, as clerk, a man of the strictest honesty, fidelity, 
promptness, reliability, vigilance, reticence, and _ perse- 


verance, of good business habits and experience, to 
whom he can safely entrust the purchase of supplies 
for the institution, under judicious instructions from him- 
self, and the keeping of accounts and books. Some 
practical acquaintance with the management of stock, 
and other farm matters, will be of advantage to the 
individual occupying this position. The experiment has 
been tried of relieving the superintendent of all respon- 
sibility relative to the domestic department, by the 
appvintment of some other officer usually called a stew- 
ard. But wherever this has been done, it has been 
found that the functions of the position so intimately 
blend with others, that it operated inharmoniously, and 
became the occasion of estrangement and strife. In 
other cases, the attempt has been made to impose these 
labors on one of the trustees, but this has proved an 
imperium in imperio, attended by worse consequences 
than the former. 

Of all the offices in an institution, the matron’s is 
the most arduous, and attended by the most perplexing 
trials, great and small. It is also the one for which it 
is most difficult to find a thoroughly competent person. 
This is because no young person ever starts in life with 
the expectation of being matron of a public institution, 
and consequently, none undergo the preparation neces- 
sary to qualify one for these labors. We may say that 
good matrons, like poets, are born and not made. There 
is no desirable quality of the head, of the heart, or 
of person that, is not desirable in this position, and 
there probably never existed an individual who possess- 
ed them all, in the exact equipoise that this situation 
needs. Her duties ramify every nook and corner of 
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the institution, and bring her into communication with 
every person therein. She is the subject of more criti- 
cism than all others combined, and bears the = sins of 
more people than any other purely human being. — It is 
profitable and amusing to hear persons of opposite views, 
discuss the requisite traits of a matron. To sum up 
their views one would suppose that a matron should 
have a sylph-like form, combined with powers of endur- 
ance that never weary; should be queenly her 
bearing, and yet know how to scrub on her knees; 
should) grace the drawing-room, and yet be cheek-by- 
jewl with Bridget in the kitchen; should be able to 
glide around like, a zephyr, and yet to bring down her 
foot like—thunder; should be aw fat in the accom- 
plishments of the French school, and yet practice chem- 
istry over a soap-kettle; should be the most gentle and 
winning of creatures, and yet an inexorable  adminis- 
trator of discipline; that the skill of the fashionable 
milliner and mantua-maker should be at her fingers ends, 
and yet her special delight be in patching and darning ; 
should be redolent with *“ Araby’s perfume” when fresh 
from a kettle of bacon and cabbage; that all the mys- 
teries of the culinary art, she should thoroughly under- 
stand by experience, as well as the miseries of hard 
water; that in the purchase of furnishing goods, and 
the sale of paper rags, she should be equally exact; 
that the dressing of laces and linen, and the saving of 
scraps for bread-puddings, and soap-grease, should be her 
constant care; that she should be a mother without 
children, should be able to take a little better care of 
every child) than of any other, and allow each some 
privilege that no other has ever enjoyed; should have 
discrimination enough to perceive that the child of the 
mother who last visited the institution, was the smartest 
she had ever known. The foregoing category is only 
an intimation of a few of the qualities which go to 
make an efficient matron. When an institution is unable 
to secure one having them all—which is sometimes the 
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case—it will be the part of wisdom to select one having 
the most substantial, for though grace and accomplish- 
ments are well enough when added to the practical 
ones, yet, when alone, they are but a mockery. It 
has been thought desirable at times to place a part of 
a matron’s duties upon a housekeeper, but the experi- 
ment has been attended by worse results than in the 
case of the steward. No separation of the duties of a 
matron and housekeeper can be so well defined as to 
prevent conflict. Hence, while the matron’s labors are 
innumerable, it is promotive of system, and order, to 
assign them to one person, and provide for her such 
assistants as she may from time to time require, giving 
her entire control of her assistants, with authority to 
change their respective duties as she may deem best. 
The Industrial Department of an Institution for Deat- 
Mutes, is not of less importance than the literary, and 
comprises such trades as local circumstances admit of. 
The trades taught should be of such variety as will 
afford an opportunity for the tastes and proclivities of 
different pupils to find ample scope for their exercise. 
Girls are as much entitled to a living as boys, and 
regard should be had to their future welfare, in the 
organization of this department, by furnishing them a 
knowledge of trades which yield to them a fair return 
for their labor. In teaching trades to girls, care should 
be taken that those pursuits and domestic labors for 
which nature has best fitted women, are not neglected. 
An able report on the subject of trades tor the deaf 


and dumb was prepared and presented to our fifth con- 
vention, in 1858, by Rev. Collins Stone, and to that 
reference is made, in relation to the particular branches 
prudent to be introduced into our institutions. The lib- 
erty is taken of quoting from that report: 


*“ Whether the sale of the articles manufactured by 
the pupils can be made to equal or exceed the expense 
incurred in their production, we regard as a question 
of minor importance. The object of establishments of 
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this character is to benefit the Deaf-Mute. As has been 
alrealy remarked, it is to relieve him of his two-fold 
misfortune of ignorance and dependence. Nor is there 
occasion to estimate the comparative pressure of the 
two; to decide which weighs the most heavily upon 
him—which should be removed and which allowed to 
remain. He can and ought to be freed from both. The 
philanthropy which would teach him to labor, and leave 
his mind in darkness, is easily seen to be short-sighted 
and imperfect. Equally mistaken is the philanthropy 
that would enlighten his mind, restore him to the in- 
stincts and feelings of a cultivated being, and turn him 
loose upon society, without means of self-support, to 
beg, steal, or starve, as fortune may favor him, or, at 
best, to become a pensioner upon the charity of others. 
To edueate a hearing and Speaking child and give him 
a trade, or profession by which he can support himself, 
is generally understood) to involve expense. It is a 
heavy investment, made week by week, and year by 
year, for which we expect an ample return in the in- 
telligent and productive citizen. It is the same in regard 
to the Deaf-Mute. Educate him, and give him a trade, 
and he becomes a worthy and intelligent member of 
society. To secure the true welfare of the Deaf-Mute, 
we consider both intellectual and mechanical training 
indispensable. And it as legitimate and proper to incur 
expense upon the latter as the former. 

As a matter of fact, however, with a judicious selection 
of trades, and careful management, they can in ordinary 
cases be made to pay their way. More than this cannot 
reasonably be expected. skillful mechanic must be 
employed to take charge of each branch of industry. 
Stock, tovls, fuel and light must be provided. Then ‘it 
must be remembered that a large proportion of the boys 
are young, averaging from twelve to fourteen years "of 
age. Those who are older and stronger, are ai first 
without experience. 

The articles manufactured, while they may be strong 
and substantial, can hardly have the polish and elegance 
of those made by regular journeymen, and they must be 
sold at a cheaper rate. If the sale of the articles made 
will purchase the tools and stock, and pay the wages of 
the master mechanic, it will ordinarily evince good man- 
agement, and should be satisfactory. But even if the 
articles produced should be given away, or their value 
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made of no account, the benefit that accrues to the pupil 
in their manufacture, in the practical skill and knowledge 
of the art acquired, would more than compensate for the 
expenditure incurred.” 

For each of the branches of industry introduced there 


must be employed a skilled mechanic who is thoroughly 


master of his art, and also has patience and tact to teach 
it to apprentices. 

The question of compensation has always been in our 
Institutions one of no little annoyance. It will continue 
to be so until a fair remuneration is made to officers, 
which has not generally been done. A compensation 
that to a young man without dependents looking to him 
for support, was inviting, has been expected to support 
and educate a family in a style that the usages of society, 
and not the preference of the individual dictate. The 
compensation of a Professor of long experience, and 
marked skill, should be equal to the salaries of men of 
corresponding talent, in other professions somewhat analo- 
gous. It should be adequate not only to the sustenance 
and education of the family, but sufficient to relieve the 
Professor from special anxiety relative to the future, and 
enable him to be constantly well informed in the pro- 
gress of current literature and science. The professor- 
ships in our long established and well endowed Colleges 
and Universities, perhaps afford as good a parallel as any 
other. If any amount was to be named two thousand 
dollars per annum would be regarded as the minimum. 
Had those who remain in this specialty, embarked in 
other professions as many former co-laborers have done, 
with marked success and pecuniary profit, their 
annual earnings would have been much more than 
this. There is no good reason why they should be re- 
quired to spend their lives and energies upon a bare 
pittance in the service of the public. The people do not 
desire such to be the case, and it is a libel upon their 
justice to assert that they complain of taxation for this 
purpose. There is no tax that they pay so cheerfully, 
and there is no other object of public enterprise which 
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the people regard with so much satisfaction and pride as 
the humane institutions among which ours are numbered. 

The salaries of teachers cannot in all cases be uniform, 
but must be regulated by experience, skill &c. Deaf and 
Dumb teachers, have not usually been paid as _ large 
salaries as those who hear and speak. This has been 
partly because the supply has exceeded the demand, and 
partly because our courses of instruction have not been 
thorough enough to qualify them for the same duties. 
Our National College for Deaf-Mutes may obviate this 
disadvantage and yet produce our best instructors. 

Ladies have not long been in the profession, and 
the question of their compensation will be governed 
largely by the usages of society, usages which in the 
past have been unjust and oppressive, but which 
are now subjected to very extensive and able discussion. 

The compensation of a clerk should be that of a 
first-class book-keeper, or accountant in a large mercan- 
tile firm. 

The salaries of matrons will be determined much as 
those of lady teachers. 

Masters of shops should receive the usual wages paid 
to foremen in similar establishments. 

In fixing all salaries the principle should be dis- 
tinctly recognized that valuable, skilled, and _ efficient 
service, is not to be expected without honest, just, lib- 
eral remuneration. A Board of Trust cannot more 
completely stultify itself, as to its aims and expectations, 
than by a parsimonions, illiberal scale of salaries. 


PROGRESS IN DEAF-MUTE INSTRUCTION. 
BY HARVEY P. PEET, PH.D., LL.D., NEW YORK, 

The idea has been put forth in some quarters that 
the success of teachers of deaf-mutes in this country is 
not as great now as in the earlier days of Gallaudet 
and Clerc, and we have had disquisitions which, assuming 
this to be a fact, by implication lay the fault in the 
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use of text-books; for the earlier teachers had no text- 
books, at least, none like those now used; and as those 
who make this suggestion still ask earnestly for * proper 
text-books.” it follows that the “ proper text-books” would 
be of great utility; but that those now used are of 
doubtful value. And as these text-books now in use 
are admitted, judging by the general consent with which 
they are adopted in many different schools, to be the 
best that have been produced in half a century of 
earnest effort, during which scores of able teachers have 
given no little amount of thought and labor to the 
preparation of lessons for their pupils—the coaclusion 
that all this labor has been lost, and that our pupils are 
worse taught than when there were no text-books, is 
certainly discouraging enough. 

It would have been well if those who make these 
disparaging remarks had first ascertained if the — fact 
were indeed what they assume. 

There are now, as well as in the Homeric times, 
Nestors who delight to praise the past at the expense 
of the present, and younger men to whose view “dis- 
tance lends enchantment,’ even more so distance in 
time than in space. 

Yet, though in the past a few great names in liter- 
ature and science shine with unapproachable splendor, 
no well informed man will contest that the general 
standard of knowledge is much higher now than it ever 
was in past times. The average educated man of this 


age is far in advance of the average educated man of 


the last century; and the number of educated men _ is 
much greater than formerly. 

So, I doubt not, it is with the pupils of our schools. 
Instances of such eminent success as we would place 
side by side with the best pupils of Sicard or Gallaudet 
and their compeers occur only now and then, but. still 
they do occur, and I am persuaded that the general 
average of attainments now is higher than the general 
average forty years ago. Then, as now, there were 
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eases that sorely tried the patience of the teacher, and 
very inadequately rewarded his diligent and faithful labors. 
Then, as now, there were rare instances of eminent success, 
remembered while the failures have passed into oblivion ; 
then, as now, the average deaf-mute from birth, after 
several years of patient instruction, could read and write 
with but an imperfect appreciation of the meaning of 
our numerous idiomatic phrases, and needed an inter- 


preter skilled in signs, when it became necessary to 


question him in a court of justice. 

sut it is my deliberate conviction that, wherever the 
teacher is what he ought to be, the present average of 
success, given equal capacity, will be found to have 
been raised by the proper use of text-books. 

I say their proper use, and in the hands of a teacher 
who is something better than a mere creature of routine, 
or under the direction of an able and active principal; 
for of course the best possible text-books can never 
supply the deficiencies of a dull, lifeless, inefficient 
teacher. 

Of the proper use of text-books I do not  pro- 
pose to say more than a few words here. While the 
pupil’s advance in elementary lessons furnishes a meas- 
ure of his progress in the knowledge of words, phrases, 
and forms of construction, the teacher should supply 
multitudes of illustrative sentences, narratives, descrip- 
tions, ete., ever striving to give them a living interest 
in expressions of familiar, or new and interesting, facts. 
The same words and forms of construction should be 
repeated many times in new combinations. 

The text-books now used may doubtless be improved 
somewhat, probably, in the order in which the difficul- 
ties of language are introduced, a good deal, certainly, 
by the introduction of new illustrative sentences. 

The processes of instruction have been modified by 
almost ‘every teacher of any mental power, to suit his 
own views. It is safe to say that, on the whole, they 
have been much improved; but it may be doubted 
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whether some teachers, in their satisfaction with the 
methods of their own devising, have not lost or for- 
gotten better ones of their predecessors. 

But, after all, more depends on the ability of the 
teacher than on the text-books, or the method. Pro- 
bably all practical teachers will assent to this. The 
question then recurs, has there been progress in this 
direction as well as in others? This is not a question 
for me to decide. I will only observe that we had 
some very efficient and some very mediocre teachers 
forty to forty-five years ago, and that we have some 
very efficient teachers, and, I fear, a greater proportion 
of mediocre teachers now. 

Among the earlier American teachers of deaf-mutes, 
there were some who were especially gifted for this 
branch of instruction; men who were pertectly at home 
in the language of their pupils, using it with that 
-impressiveness, clearness, and precision which go at 
once to the mind and heart of a deaf-mute. These 
teachers had a natural or acquired facility in command- 
ing the attention of their pupils, and in making durable 
impressions on their memories. Such teachers succeed 
in spite of a defective method, in spite of the want 
of “proper text-books,” or any text-books. And they 
often had pupils of rare intelligence and capacity. Still, 
the cases of eminent success which rewarded their labors 
were not comparatively more numerous than in our own 
times. In looking down the vista of time these instances 
of eminent success seem crowded together, while the far 
more numerous cases of partial success disappear. But, in 
looking at the pupiis now om the stage, the many cases 
of mediocre success loom unpleasantly on the eye. 

There are teachers not inferior to those pioneers still 
in active employment, and I am glad to say wherever 
such teachers are found, the degree of success is at 
least equal to that attained at any former period. 

The writer recalls with unfaded gratification the zeal 
and facility with which his first class at the American 
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Asylum, nearly half a century ago, mastered the diffi- 
culties and intricacies of the English language. He has, 
more than twenty years later, seen equal enthusiasm, 
more rapid advancement, and greater ultimate attainments 
in the case of the first class taught by his son and _ suc- 
cessor. In the first case, he had to use desultory and 
hastily prepared lessons; in the second, the order of 
his then recently published Elementary Lessons was 
strictly adhered to. He has seen later classes succeed 
nearly or quite as well as the remarkable class just 
referred to, by using the Elementary Lessons under 
an able and enthusiastic teacher; and some of the best 
deat-mute teachers in the country have been members 
of classes thus trained. 

In judging of the past success of former teachers we 
must remember that they naturally put upon record the 
best efforts of their best pupils. In. very few cases 
have we the means of comparing the average attain- 
ments and facility in language of a class of forty or 
fitty years ago, with those of our present classes of 
like standing. I have before me, however, a curious 
document, the Report of the Hon. Azariah C. Flagg, 
who, in October, 1827, by direction of the Legislature 
of New York, visited and examined the schools of New 
York, Hartford and Philadelphia. The following sen- 
tences produced hy the pupils of the then highest classes 
of the two latter Institutions, classes under such 
eminent teachers as T. H. Gallaudet and Lewis Weld, 
may serve to show that then, as now, the pupils of 
the best teachers sometimes wrote sentences not only 
ungrammatical in construction, but confused and_ illogical 
in thought and arrangement. It is true these pupils 
had been under instruction only from three to five years, 
but it must, on the other hand, be remembered that 
these were small classes selected from quite numerous 
schools. 

Sentences written by pupils of Mr. Gallaudet’s class. 
at Hartford : 
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“The teachers told the deaf and dumb that they 
must always attention to make signs every day.” 

“T think that General Washington was a good man, 
because he was benevolent with great contribution.” 

“Some of the people entered the house; they saw 
the splendid rooms very beautifully.” 

“ Leonidas, in conjunction with his countrymen formed 
the project of conquest; but Xerxes conquered them.” 

“Many years ago Noah had bwlt an ark, before it 
will be deluge all the wicked people.” 

By pupils of Mr. Weld’s class, at Philadelphia: 

“The workmen /ad (ult the new house betore the 
old house bad.” 

“A lady deceived to talk with her friends about bad 
news, ‘and she hated them.” 

“The pupils have much attention in studying, but 
they have been inattention when they arrived at the 
asylum.” 

(The italicized words were those given to be incor- 
porated in sentences.) 

Of course better examples than these might have 
been selected; but it is evident from these specimens 
that the selected pupils of three to five years at that 


day, more than forty years ago, were not superior to 


fair classes of the same standing under good teachers 
in our schools now. If, then, there has been any want 
of progress, it must have been trom the want of an 
adequate supply of good teachers. In all other respects 
there has been an incontestable advance. 

Whether there is such a want of well qualified teach- 
ers is a question the consideration of which I leave to 
others. 

But as it is a very important element of the pro- 
gress we all aim at, to ensure that the ranks of our 
teachers shall be filled up by fit men or women, you 
will permit me to make a few suggestions to that end. 

One reason why we have a smaller proportion of first 
rate speaking teachers than formerly, seems to be that 
there is less enthusiasm awakened, now that our schools 
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are of fifty years standing, than was excited when the 
subject of deaf-mute education was new, and offered a 
aew field to be explored in its theory and practice. It 
is this charm of novelty that attracts so many to the 
experiments of articulation, as good as new in this coun- 
try, though very old on the other side of the Atlantic. 
This is but a slight influence, but it adds weight to others. 

As without enthusiasm there can be no progress, I 
trust no young man will think of entering our profession 
who cannot bring to it the enthusiasm and the devotion 
of a missionary to the heathen, as he really proposes 
to become, and the interest of a zealous student of rare 
psychological phenomena. 

Another cause that has thinned the ranks of our 
speaking professors was the disturbance caused by the 
recent civil war. New channels for mental activity were 
opened; many educated men disappeared in the struggle, 
leaving a short supply to meet the increased demand, 
and the enhancement of all money values made the 


prices we could offer for well educated teachers appear 


inadequate. This state of things is slowly recovering 
its, proper equilibrium, 


Legislatures are tardily according proper allowances 
for their beneficiaries; and I trust we shall soon be 
able to offer to young men of suitable talent and educa- 
tion, choosing their profession, inducements comparatively 
great as those which in former times brought into the 
ranks of our profession those able teachers, many of 
whom still remain to preside over our Institutions and 
to train up a new generation of instructors. 

The practical result is that while, to ensure progress, 
we need a larger proportion of teachers of superior talent 
and the best education, we should be able to ofter to 
young men better inducements to enter our profession, 
and to make it, not a mere episode of a few years, but 
the study and devotion of a life-time. When we can 
offer such inducements we shall be able to make better 
selections. 
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The inducements I speak of, are not limited to a 
satisfactory salary—there are others not less efficacious— 
we should endeavor to make our Institutions attractive 
places of residence, especially to men and women of 
eulture, refinement and literary taste—we should 
endeavor to make our art attractive by setting forth its 
dignity and importance in view of the fearful moral and 
intellectual destitution of the uneducated deaf and dumb, 
and of the high plane in the mental, social, and religious 
scale to which we aim to restore them. 

In this view, such publications as the Annals, the 
conventions of teachers, whatever elevates our art in 
public estimation, and attracts earnest, enthusiastic minds 
to our profession will powerfully promote the progress at 
which we aim, and for which we pray and _ labor. 


COMPULSORY EDUCATION AS APPLIED TO 
DEAF- MUTES. 
BY J. L. NOYES, A. M., FARIBAULT, MINN. 

In a country like ours where the voice of the people 
determines who shall make our laws, and who shall 
enforce them, it becomes a subject of vital importance 
that every one who takes part in deciding such issues, 
should be so far educated as to be able, through the 
press, or otherwise, to do it understandingly. In some 
States this is required by law, before being admitted to 
the privileges of the elective franchise. The writer has 
not only been obliged to show his ability to read the 
Jonstitution of the United States and to write his name 
before voting, but he has seen the same rule applied 
to deaf-mutes before they could exercise the functions 
of full grown citizens. This may, at first sight, seem 
exacting what is unjust, to require the deat and dumb 
to give their ideas of the meaning of this instrument, 
for reading with them is grasping the meaning of the 
author; but there is no good and sufficient reason why 
this test should not be applied to them as well as to 
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any other class of citizens. If any thing, the ability 
to read and write is of more importance to a deaf-mute 
than to an ordinary speaking and hearing person. This 
is his medium of communication with the world at 
large, and without this how can he learn or put in 
practice even the first principles of freedom and _ inde- 
pendence ¢ 

By the old Justinian Code deaf-mutes were put upon 
a level with idiots, insane and irresponsible persons, 
and when they are left to grow up entirely uneducated 
as some are, this is not unreasonable; but when they 
are properly enlightened this becomes not only unrea- 
sonable, but also unjust, and is seldom, if ever, counten- 
anced in this land of free schools and popular education. 
But what shall be said of those deaf-mutes who are 
allowed to grow up to adult years in stolid ignorance 
—in a mental and moral darkness worse than that of 
the Indian upon our frontier? In all our States, even 
in far-famed New England, there are deaf-mutes who 
use the elective franchise, and yet they have no distinet 
idea of what men go to the polls for. They do not 
know what the ballot means, and there is little or no 
prospect they ever will learn. Persons who have lived 


twenty-one years in an enlightened Christian community 


without learning their own name, or the name of the 
mother who bore them, are surely not fit subjects to 
determine who shall make our laws or administer them. 
Power and influence, wielded without reason or discre- 
tion, are a source of apprehension and danger rather 
than of confidence and safety. And there is no knowing 
for a certainty how soon the apprehension may become 
a reality. The ignorant naturalized citizen may have 
little or no idea of the proper functions of a freeman 
in this country, but he has both ears that can hear 
and a tongue that can speak, while a deaf-mute has 
neither. The former has a medium of communication 
with the world at large, while the latter has none. An 
uneducated deaf-mute, one who cannot hear, speak, or 
28 
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write, is not a safe person to whom to entrust great 
interests, or great power, and it is wisdom on the part 
of the State to see that no detriment is experienced in 
this respect. 

While penning these lines a prominent religious paper* 
comes to hand with an editorial leader, in which occur 
the following pertinent words: ‘Universal suffrage is 
the weakness of our republic. We do not believe in it. 
Nobody does, in an unqualified sense. Criminals are 
disfranchised. All males under twenty-one years of 
age are excluded by general consent. All females are 
denied the privilege. Unnaturalized foreigners are also 
shut out. If such restrictions are wise and necessary, 
why not go a little further, and deny the right to vote 
to those who are unable to read the Constitution and 
laws of the State, or even the ballot which they cast? 
Also, why not withhold it, for a certain length of time, 
at least, from all who are convicted of certain misde- 
meanors, such as drunkenness, which affect a man’s 
qualifications for the exercise of suffrage? As it is, the 
most ignorant and debased vote equally with the intel- 
ligent and virtuous—a state of things inconsistent with 
jystice and safety.” 

There is still another view of this subject which ap- 
peals to the best interests of the family and the State. 
It arises from the obvious connection between ignorance, 
and vice and crime. It is generally admitted among 
thinking men that intelligence and virtue are essential 
to the permanence of a tree government. If this is so, 
then it becomes the duty of the government to make 
ample provision for educating the masses, and, provided, 
the masses do not seek to obtain an education, the 
Government ought to advance one step further and 7e- 
quire it by law of every citizen. This principle applies 
to uneducated deaf-mutes with more than ordinary force, 
because of their inability to communicate with the world 
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at large, or even with their intimate friends — fur- 
ther than to satisfy their own natural wants. 

In all of our Institutions for the deaf and dumb there 
will doubtless be found pupils who have violated civil’ 
law—innocently, perhaps—and have been punished, or 
have escaped punishment on the ground of ignorance. 
It would be easy to give instances of such cases, if’ it 
were necessary, and to show that just so soon as. suff- 
cient light had been imparted to these transgressors, to 
reveal to them the law of right and the law of the com- 
munity, there has been a complete reformation, as facts 
will show. Thus, children who were sent to the Institu- 
tion because “they were such a trial at home,” have re- 
turned to be a help and a comfort to their parents and 
friends. Children who were addicted to stealing, have 
soon learned to steal no more. Children who were a 
burden to their parents before receiving an education, 
have been their “stay and support” in declining years, 

Instances could be cited among deat-mutes where the 
unfortunate child has, by the blessing of God and a good 
education, become the honored member of the family, 
and has kept his parents from the poor-house and the 
family frocn disgrace. But it should be borne in mind 
that without a geod education this could hardly have 
occurred. Natural endowments are not equal to the task. 
The condition of not a few of the uneducated deaf and 
dumb may be learned from the records of our poor-houses 
and county jails, and were it not for the influence of our 
State Institutions many more would be found there. It 
is therefore a pertinent question to raise—which is the 
more economical for the State, the more humane, not 
to say the more Christian, to provide the means for 
educating all such persons and then require their attend- 
ance at school by law, if necessary, for a few years, and 
in this way make intelligent citizens of them; or to 
maintain them at public expense, in ignorance, most of 
their natural life? Reference has already been made 
to what deaf-mutes have done in other States, but it 
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would be easy to give instances from Minnesota, where 
the money expended by the State in educating these 
children has saved them from the poor-house or the 
county jail. In some instances these poor, neglected 
children have done remarkably well at school, but there 
are many others whom the Institution has not reached, 
and probably will not at all. Let a brief statement of 
the case, as touching the Minnesota Institution, illustrate 
this point. Simply by making inquiry of visitors and 
friends of the Institution at Faribault, during the past 
four years, without canvassing a single town or village, 
the following record has been obtained, showing the 
number of deaf and dumb children in actual attendance 
at school, as compared with those not attending: 
In 1866, attending school 28 Not attending 
In 1867, 28 
In 1868, 51 
In 1869, 5D 

After making all due allowances for the incompleteness 
of this record, and the fact that some were too old 
or too young to enter school, or had been educated in 
vther States, it is quite certain that not more than half 
of the deat-mutes in the State, of a suitable age and 
condition, have been at school in Faribault. The rest 


are now growing up in ignorance. Some of them may 
come to school when their school days should be over, 
and others will never know—so far as written language 


is concerned—their right hand from their left. 

There are parents who, appealing to the imitative 
faculty of their deaf and dumb child, will teach him to do 
certain kinds of work, and he having learned to do it well, 
will actually withhold from him an education, lest, per- 
chance, having obtained it, he might “feel above work,” 
or they might lese their control over him. On the same 
principle the master withholds education and the Bible 
from his servants, and the despot from his subjects. To 
require such parents to educate their children, is simply 
requiring them to do their duty. If parents have the 
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means, they can be compelled to provide for the natural 
wants of their children; and inasmuch as cultivation of 
the mind and morals is essential to the prosperity and 
perpetuity of a republic, it is no injustice to the individual 
to require a given amount of intelligence in every citi- 
zen. It is  beneticence, rather than injustice. It is 
simply requiring the ignorant to act according to the 
wisdom of the wise, instead of according *to the ignor- 
ance of the ignorant. 

Who can doubt that not a few of the uneducated 
adults in every community would to-day be profoundly 
grateful to the authority of the land, had it exacted a 
common-school education of them and their parents? 

We are not to be governed in our public acts by 
what ignorance desires, but by what the enlightened 
judgment of the community demands. It is not to be 
expected that: the ignorant and vicious classes will 
advocate, or appreciate such a law, for intelligence is 
necessary to such appreciation. 

Children seldom appreciate the faithful care and dis- 
cipline of parents until they are deprived of them, or 
become parents themselves. 

Again, in examining this subject we are not left entirely 
to theory and speculation. Stubborn facts and eminently 
practical men bear testimony to the wholesome influence 
of such a law on the part of the State. 

It is but a short time since, that learned statesmen 
and moralists uttered their warnings in reference to the 
demoralizing and disorganizing influences upon society 
of the disbanding of onr vast armies at the close of our 
late war. But no such detriment has been realized, 
for the reason, first and chiefly, that the mass of 
the soldiers could read and think for themselves, and 
no demagogue could use them to subserve his own 
selfish, ambitious ends. 

For more than a century the Germans have tested 
and proved the beneficial influence of such a law; and 
Prussia and the North German States to-day—rushing 
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into the front rank of nations—owe their success and 
advancement, under God, more to the effects of their 
system of compulsory education than to any thing else. 
Some years ago Lycurgus and Luther believed, as do 
many of the best educators and statesmen of our own 
day, that the State has the right, and ought to compel 
the attendance of children at school. Luther says: “I 
hold it to be incumbent on those in authority to com- 
mand their subjects to keep their children at school.” 
Since the first lines of this paper were written, several 
instances have occurred—through the public journals of 
this country and England—in which some of the best 
minds have taken a firm position in favor of compul- 
sory education. If, then, such a position is sound in 
regard to ordinary speaking and hearing children, it is 
most assuredly so in regard to the deaf and dumb, for 
reasons which have, in part, already been given. 
Again, it may be said that compulsory education in- 
terferes with personal freedom. So do many other laws 
which, on the whole, are necessary and highly beneficial. 
Imprisonment, arrest, or even a subpoena to court inter- 
fere with one’s personal freedom. So, too, do many of 
the municipal laws in reference to the size, material 
and location of buildings, the grading and paving of streets, 
and the like, interfere with one’s freedom in the use of 
property. A free country like ours is not a place where 
men are free to do evil when, where, and to any ex- 
tent they please. As ignorance is the mother of much 
of the vice and crime in the State, a law exacting at 
least a common-school education would prove a_bless- 
ing, especially to all who are so unfortunate as to be 
deprived of hearing, and, consequently, of speech. To 
compel a person to devote a portion of his time and 
means to obtaining an education is no more unjust than 
to require him to attend court as a witness, or as a 
juror, whether he receives half or full pay for his time 
and service. And surely it is no more unjust to re- 
quire a man of limited means to expend a portion of it 
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in educating his children, than to require him to expend 
all of his means in erecting a brick house, when a 
wooden one—at half the cost—would meet his wants just 
as well. If it is right for cities to demand such an 
outlay for the public good, is it not also right to de- 
mand that ignorance, the fruitful source of so much evil 
in the community, shall be stopped for the  self-same 
reason / 

There are some, perhaps, who would object to such a 
law being applied to the deaf and dumb, because they 
compose so small a proportion of every community. 
This, however, does not affect the right of the people 
to make such a law. And it may be discovered, upon 
careful examination, that the class is much larger than 
most men suppose it to be. If we estimate the present 
census to give the United States a population of forty 
millions, as many public men do, and one deaf-mute to 
every sixteen hundred inhabitants, we shall find there 
are twenty-five thousand deaf and dumb persons in the 
United States; a fraction of the whole quite too large to 
be disregarded in its influence upon the whole popula- 
tion. Now, inasmuch as this whole class, by reason of 
their infirmity, appeals to the humane and Christian 
feelings of every citizen, laws should be so adjusted 
that every one might be aided, and the burdens of life 
and of society made as light as is consistent with the 
public safety and the public good. 

Whether, therefore, we consider compulsory education 
from the experience of other countries and communities, 
or from the benign influences of an education upon the 
unfortunates; or from the facts’ and figures in our own 
country; or from the right of the State to protect itself 
from vice and crime; or from its interference with 
personal freedom; or from the standpoint of economy, 
humanity and Christianity, there is much to be said in 
recommendation and justification of such a law, and, 
substantially, but little against it. 
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A FEW SUGGESTIONS ON THE HIGHER 
EDUCATION OF DEAF-MUTES. 
BY J. C. BULL, M. A., HARTFORD, CONN. 

The first point upon which I tonch respects the 
desirableness of supplying the teacher and pupils of a 
High Class with all the material aids that can _ be 
obtained to assist them in their work. The rooms as- 
signed the class for study and_ recitation should be 
conveniently located, be large and well lighted, and fur- 
nished with suitable desks and abundant black-board 
room. They should also be amply supplied with maps 
and globes, lexicons and encyclopedias, classical  dic- 
tionaries and dictionaries of antiquities, and other books 
of reference, so as to facilitate the investigation and 
settlement by the pupils themselves of many questions 
that arise from day to day. But I do not say that our 
ordinary High Classes should be furnished with a full 
outfit of expensive philosophical and chemical apparatus, 
or with geological and mineralogical cabinets, or collec- 
tions of specimens in Natural History. Outside of the 
Jollege at Washington, there can be but little call tor 
these costly helps, at least for the present. Individuals of 
marked ability may pursue different branches of science, 


requiring more or less of these expensive aids, but this 


would be no reason for putting the whole class under 
the same training. But maps and globes and all books 
of the character I have designated above, or that bear 
directly on the study of language, should be regarded as 
indispensable. 

Again, a well-selected library, kept exclusively for the 
use of the High Class, and to which additions of new and 
interesting books are frequently made, should be under 
the control of the teacher of the class. In this library, 
which as a matter of course will contain a full comple- 
ment of works of History, Biography, Voyages and 
Travels, with compendiums in Natural History. and other 
books of useful information, let there also be found works 
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of the highest class in general literature. In such a 
library the great masters of English fiction should be 
represented. Their influence in awakening a taste for 
reading may be most happy. There is many a deaf- 
mute of good mind who does not love to read, simply 
because he has never read any thing with an absorbing 
interest. Stories that compel the attention and hold the 
interest of the reader almost in spite of himself, and 
that are at the same time models of style, cannot but 
be of most beneficial influence in cultivating the habit 
of copious, reading which is so necessary to the full 
mastery of a language. Also, let not the works of our 
greatest poets be absent from such a library. Under the 
guidance of a competent teacher there is no danger of 
the pupils taking too strong or too high-seasoned food, 
or more than is good for them. The uncultivated or 
half-trained mind readily responds to the highest strains 
of poetry. The great masters of song are those who are 
the most universally popuiar. It is Homer and Shaks- 
peare that appeal to the great heart of humanity. 
Pupils that are commencing a course of higher culture 
need now and then to take a glimpse of the richness 
of the prospect that will be spread out before them 
when they have attained the heights of the hill of 
knowledge. Nor can a familiarity with the best models 
in thought and style be too early cultivated. He who 
has only a slight acquaintance even with these models 
is laying the foundations of a pure and correct taste, 
which will exercise no small influence on his after pro- 
gress. By all means, in our schools for higher culture, 
let us not fear to set before our pupils the best 
mental food the language can furnish. 

The second point which I wish to consider is the 
selection of the pupils for a High Class. On the 
wisdom of this selection the success of the class in a 
very high degree depends, higher perhaps than on the 
selection of a teacher, for first-rate pupils will do some- 
thing in spite of a poor teacher, but the best teacher can 
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make nothing of dullards. Of course we can only take 
the best material we have. But we had better have no 
High Class at all, than to try to form one out of unfit 
materials. But, granted that we have a sufficient number 
of promising pupils to -form a class, then we should 
henceforth guard its door of entrance with great strict- 
ness. No pupils not intellectually competent, should be 
allowed to gain admission. No such pupils should be 
put into the class because it seems for other reasons to 
be a good place to put them, or because there seems to 
be a difficulty in finding any other place for them, or 
because it is hoped that they will exert a good moral 
influence there. The teacher of a High Class deserves 
to have placed under his charge only those who have 
good minds. He has time to attend to no others. The 
amount of personal supervision which the best deaf- 
mute pupils need, to secure a degree of progress pro- 


portionate to that made by the same class of hearing 
and speaking minds, is a sufticient reason why the 


teacher’s labors should not be expended on any who 
are unable to take a creditable stand in the class. 

In regard to the amount of knowledge to be re- 
quired of the candidates for a High Class, no unvary- 
ing standard can be set up. Pupils of superior minds 
van be trusted to make up some deficiencies in their 
preparation. But the candidates for such a class ought 
to be familiar with Geography, the Ilistory of the 
United States, the fundamental rules of Arithmetic, 
and have also some acquaintance with the principles 
of fractions, and their ordinary applications. But above 
all it is important that the candidates for a High 
Class should possess a mastery of the English lan- 
guage sufficient to enable them to understand books 
written in an easy style, and to express their own 
ideas on all simple and common matters with gram- 
matical correctness. But some degree of caution should 
be exercised in making the correct use of language a 
decisive test of admission to a High Class; for it often 
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happens that pupils of small powers and smaller acquire- 
ments, through losing their hearing at a later period of 
their childhood, are able to use the simpler forms of 
language with much more correctness than many of their 
fellows who have far more natural ability. Should these 
weak-minded semi-mutes get rapidly promoted in the 
school, on account of their familiarity with simple forms 
of language, they may unexectedly appear as candidates 
for the Hligh Class, and perchance be elected, when 
their real qualifications give them no sort of claim. | 
think that experience proves that semi-mutes of inferior 
mental vigor make small progress in mastering the more 
difficult forms of language, so that in practice they get 
little above the range of the language they have learned 
through the ear. 

In the qualifications of candidates for a High Class, 
next to mental ability, and knowledge of language, | 
should reckon fondness for study and power of appli- 
cation. These are certainly very desirable qualitications. 
But a low degree of manifestation of them, at some 
particular time, from temporary reasons, is consistent 
with marked ability and good acquirements. We should 
not therefore let indolence or indifference on the part 
of any of our pupils blind our eyes to their real powers; 
for may we not hope that they will one day shake 
off their bad habits, and prove themselves worthy of 
the honors that we wish to confer upon them‘ But on 
the other hand, a high degree of eagerness for know- 
ledge and a patient application to study should. lead 
us to look favorably on what at first sight may seem 
to be a medium grade of ability and mental culture. 
It is so much of a question in what mental power 
really consists, that we are certainly not safe in reject- 
ing the plodders, for there is no knowing what they 
may do. Minds which, in comparison with their more 
brilliant fellows, may seem, especially in youth, almost 
hopelessly dull, often make in the end very high attain- 
ments. 
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Last, though not least in importance, in our enumer- 
ation of the qualifications of candidates for a_ select 
class, is character. Good character in the pupils is 
essential to the highest progress of any class, and _ it 
is especially desirable that there be no jarring elements 
in a High Class, of which all the members are supposed 
to be working together for a common end—their great- 
est progress in knowledge—and who have been elected 
into the class for that special purpose. While there 
may be reasons why a vicious pupil should not be 
summarily removed from the lower classes of the 
school, growing out of his necessarily limited oppor- 
tunities for instruction, or from well-grounded hopes 
of his ultimate reformation; there would seem to be 
no reason why a pupil, whose influence is decidedly 
bad, should be elected into or allowed to remain in a 
select class. Of course we all dislike to proceed to 
extremities with rogues who are at the same time 
good scholars. We wish to save them if we possibly 
can. Butif they are incorrigible, there is no place for 
them in the school. So far from being candidates for 
Institution honors, they should be brought at once 
under its censure, and forthwith removed from within 
its walls. 

So much has been said on other points, that little 
space is left for the consideration of the internal man- 
agement of a High Class, its studies and discipline. 
At this time I will only touch upon the first of these 
topics. And, with regard to studies, I do not hesitate 
to say that the scientific study of language, together 
with constant practice in its use, should occupy a large 
portion of the time of the pupils, at least until they 
possess a competent knowledge of English forms and 
usages. In the proper time and place, this knowledge 
should be supplemented by the study of Rhetoric and 
Logic. The study of History, ancient and modern, 
will naturally accompany or be coincident with the 
study of language—the same text-books serving for 
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both studies, with this exception, that the carelessness 
with which many of the smaller histories and com- 
pilations are composed is an objection to making them 
the basis for instruction in the principles and_ idioms 
of language, to say nothing of their unfitness as 
models of English style. It is important, therefore, to 
take up some master in historical composition, and 
make him the foundation for extended grammatical and 
rhetorical lessons, while the facts of History may be 
gathered from the smaller treatises, or be communi- 
‘ated partly in the form of lectures. The study of 
the Higher Arithmetic, Algebra and Geometry, ‘or 
other branches of the Mathematics, will form a_ pleas- 
ant relief to the study of language, as well as be the 
means of a most useful discipline. But I think that 
little can be done in the study of Natural Science, till 
the pupil has a good mastery of language and some 
mental discipline. Considerable maturity of mind is 
requisite to the profitable study of science. The teacher 
may, for variety’s sake, take up now and then some 
small treatise on a particular natural science, or some 
general compendium for the sake of the knowledge it 
contains in a small compass; but he will not expect 
hts pupils te master the physical sciences, till they 
know enough of language to understand their abstruse 
terminology, and have discipline of mind enough to 
grasp their principles. 

But, if the pupils are occupied at first mainly with 
the study of language, the field is by no means a 
limited one. In studying the English language to the 
best advantage, it is nut necessary to confine ourselves 
to that language alone. Other languages can be taken 
up with the greatest profit, and their study made 
directly conducive to the mastery of the English, 
Language has certain general laws, or at least each 
family of languages has its own general laws, and the 
study of several languages of the same family helps 
to the more ready comprehension of these general 
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laws, and, consequently, to the quicker mastery of the 
languages themselves. A pupil cannot study Latin 
under a competent teacher without soon being led to 
a better understanding of how ideas are to be ex- 
pressed in English. He gets a new view of the 
relations of the subject, predicate and object, and has 
impressed upon his mind the fact that there are, amid 
all this seeming confusion and hap-hazard, laws in 
language—laws admitting at the same time of the 
most wonderful variety and freedom of expression. 
The study of Latin and other languages is also a 
means of constant practice to the pupil in the English 
language. IIe cannot translate a sentence, if the teacher 
guides him aright, without practice in English idioms and 
forms. If the teacher keeps in view, that the object in 
studying the Latin is not so much to learn that language 
as to perfect the pupil’s knowledge of English, he will 
be careful to pursue the Latin in just the way that will 
most conduce to secure the desired end. Theretore, he 
will not hesitate to discard many old ways and traditions, 
perhaps to the horror of the classical teachers of other 
days. He will spend no unnecessary time in making his 
pupils memorize the dry details of grammar, that he may 
have the utmost possible opportunity for practice in 
translating from the Latin into the English and back 
from the English into the original Latin. He will not 
hesitate to help his pupils freely. He will not be afraid 
to injure them by translating liberally for them himself, 
constantly calling their attention to the English equival- 
ents for various forms of Latin phraseology, and thus 
helping them to fix in their minds, and make wholly 
their own, great numbers of oft-recurring English phrases. 

But time will not permit us to go into these matters 
of detail. Suffice it to say, that I believe that the com- 
parative study of Latin and English, if intelligently 
pursued, cannot but result in the perfection of the pupil’s 
knowledge of English, in a shorter time than by any 
other method. Without the general knowledge of lan- 
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guage as a means to express thought, which is gained 
by so much comparative study of language as has been 
recommended, the deaf-mute must advance but slowly 
beyond the simplest elements, and for a long time must 
fail to perceive the force of most language that has about 
it any complexity of structure. 

In concluding our subject, [ wish to say a word 
upon the effect on the whole body of deaf-mutes of 
the higher education of a few. It seems to me that 
this must be most happy, and constitutes in itself a 
conclusive argument for doing all that can be done in 
this particular field. I will mention only one good effect 
that may be reasonably hoped for. As educated deaf- 
mutes have rapidly increased numbers within the 
last few years, they have sorely needed a body of still 
higher-trained men and women of their own number 
to steady them, 


body possessing enough of the 
soberness of mind that comes from high culture to 
enable them to exert a controlling influence over the 
vreat mass of their fellows and to keep them from all 
wild and erratic schemes. It is natural that our gradu- 
ates, feeling their power, should desire to combine 
together for various purposese and should wish to man- 
age matters in their own way, irrespective of all advice 
from their speaking and hearing friends. Some of their 
efforts in this line have been such as to reflect little 
credit upon themselves, and by implication to bring 
discredit on those who educated them. May we not 
hope that, under the influence of a more manly cul- 
ture, the childhood of our deaf-mute communities will 
rapidly pass away, and that soon their speaking and 
hearing friends will not be compelled to make allow- 
ances for conduct in them, unpardonable in persons 
in the possession of all their faculties, by the depre- 
eatory remark, They are only deaf-mutes! 


LANGUAGE 


BY H. 8. GILLET, M. A., INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


The more familiar a deaf-mute is with the English 
language, at any period of school life, the more 
satisfactory, in general, will be his progress in’ study 
at any subsequent period. The advantages possessed, 
and acquisitions made in this branch of education during 
his first year, will favorably affect every remaining 
part of his course. It is of the highest importance, 
then, that he begin and proceed according to the best 
methods. And here arises the great question which 
takes precedence of every other in the literary education 
of this class of persons,—What is the best method of 
making them acquainted with our language / 

Are the processes now employed the best? Do mutes 
graduate from our institutions with that ability, not to 
say accuracy, in the expression of their thoughts, which 
may reasonably be expected? Does the average acquire- 
ment of the ordinary and high-class scholars, approach 
that of the common and academic school graduates of 
our public schools, as nearly as, under the different 
circumstances, we have a right to demand? 

However these questions may he answered, there 
seems to be, among the instructors of deaf-mutes, a 
prevailing dissatisfaction with their usual rate of pro- 
gress, and amount of attainment in language. Their 
advancement should be more rapid, the results of study 
larger and more complete. Their minds are believed 
to be capable of something better. They should leave 
the school, if they finish the prescribed course, with 
an ability to express their thoughts more correctly and 
with greater facility;—some, at least, with elegance. 
There is, among. the members of the profession an 
uncomfortable feeling, that if the pupil does not secure 
the requisite degree of attainment, the responsibility 
rests with them. Many are anxiously looking and 
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experimenting, to ascertain in what direction lies the 
highest probability of reaching the desired improve:nent. 
Some of the ablest have attempted, and with an 
encouraging degree of success, to frame better modes of 


instruction. One proposes lessons of sentences graduated 
after a series of grammatical forms and _ principles; 
another, the employment of word-signs in the order of 
speech; a third, the learning of complete phrases and 
sentences, without reference, at first, to their component 
words or letters; a fourth, the disuse, so far as practica- 
ble, of signs. Others, again, combine some or all of 
these methods; iutroducing grammatical symbols and 
other aids. It has also been suggested, that the most 
experienced and_ skillful teachers should conduct the 
education of the younger classes. There are opinions, 
too, that the particular system of teaching is of less 
moment than the skill and energy with which it is 
employed,—that every person has a peculiar way, adapted 


to his own mental constitution, in which he can work 
to better advantage than in any other. The advocates 


of articulation should not be omitted in this list. Most 
of these plans have been partially or fully tried, and 
the friends of each seem equally sanguine as to the 
superiority of their own. If any one of them has 
obtained a more general adoption than the others, it 
may be because it preceded them in time, or possessed 
the alvantage of being elaborated into a book, ready for 
use in the school-room. Yet every teacher, doubtless, 
will freely admit that great improvements may be made, 
and is earnestly hoping that, at no distant day, they 
will be introduced. 

In this somewhat unsettled state of opinion regarding 
this department of deat-mute instruction, there is need 
of a presentation and comparison of views. The thoughts 
in this article have been prepared as a_ contribution 
toward meeting this want. 

In addressing itself to any work, the mind, like the 
body, puts forth the strongest of those powers. which 
30 
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are best adapted to its performance. Of the faculties 
which constitute the intellectual machinery, different 
ones predominate at different periods of life. During 
the earliest years, till the age of say six to eight, the 
power of sense and outward observation is most devel- 
oped. “Sense-perception, in connection with consciousness 
of self as the percipient being, is most active. The 
child is absorbed, chiefly, in gaining a knowledge of 
those external objects which relate first to his appetite, 
then to his affections and desires.” Next, memory and 
imagination take the lead, reproducing in the mind the 
objects of former perception, sensation or feeling. Lastly, 
at the age of about thirteen to fifteen, varying in 
different persons, the reflective faculties begin to play 
a prominent part. They take hold of the objects 
represented by memory and imagination, and deal with 
their qualities and relations. ‘“ While the perceptive and 
representative faculties create individuals, the products 
of the reflective are universals.”. Now appear the acts 
of judgment, argument, interpretation, the ability to 
classity and systemize, to trace effects to causes, and 
illustrate causes by effects.’ “This last power—the . 
reflective—is most reluctantly developed; but its products 
surpass in dignity and importance those of the other 
faculties.” Throughout nature, those forms of progressive 
organization which are slowest in reaching the perfection 
of their being, are most efficient for the purposes of 
their creation. While these different powers, in all stages 
of their growth, may co-exist, and do assist and direct 
one another; yet, as each succeeding set reach their 
maturity, their predecessors, without remitting their 
activity, subordinate their operations to the sway of 
the higher ones of later development. These faculties 
in the deaf-mute, it should be remarked, trom the 
peculiarities of his condition, reach their maximum of 
efficiency generally at a later age than in other persons. 

In entire conformity with these facts, we see the 
child, when left to himself, in his first efforts to speak, 
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express his thoughts in single words, as apple; then 
connect the object- word with another representing self, 
me apple; next, add a qualifying word expressive of 
his like or dislike. no whip—nasty medicine. He utters 
words, first, as a means of obtaining the object of his 
desire, or of making known his delight or aversion in 
view of it; afterwards, as objects are presented to his 
senses or his imagination, to gratify perhaps the mere 
physical activity of speakiug, or in obedience to the 
impulse of habit. 

As he comes into the second period, with the power 
of uttering his thoughts in complete phrases and _ sen- 
tences, these are merely reproductions of forms which 
observation has seized and memery unconsciously retain- 
ed. In this stage, scarcely more than in the previous 
one, does he spontaneously attempt to originate new 
forms of like sound or construction. He has no_ taste 
or inclination to depart from the beaten track and 
essay original sentence building. He makes a kite after 
the model, but rarely varies from it. He manifests 
little or no aptitude for system,—generalizing, or classify- 
ing; which imply the conception of a principle, and the 
exercise of judgment in comparison. Orderly arrange- 
ments of speech made by others, he likes so far as 
they may aid his memory; as in reciting rythmical poetry. 
That such an exercise is little else than an effort of 
memory, is apparent when he blunders in a word; for 
his judgment is seldom quick enough to detect the 
incongruity in the sense. But systematic arrangement 
as an original mental exercise or as a help in perceiv- 
ing relations, or deducing principles, is to him a land 
of shadows. True, he may, in this immature condition 
of the appropriate powers, succeed, under careful train- 
ing, in accomplishing, to a considerable extent, the work 
of a riper age and of faculties more fully developed. 
Just as one may, by persevering effort, learn to write 
with his left hand; when he could do it better, with 
less effort, and in half the time, with his right. 
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It is only when the later and nobler faculties have 
attained their majority, that the mind becomes capable 
of those loftier and severer efforts, by which it grasps 
the nice relations and reasons of things and enters the 
domain of philosophy. Disciplinary training is needful 
to compass these highest efforts of the mind. “ Spontane- 
ous reason, perhaps, never reaches science, which is the 
orderly and logical arrangement of the product of the 
faculties in a department of knowledge.” “The differ- 
ence between spontaneous and school education is, that 
the former proceeds without a plan, purposely and 
intelligently devised to bring about a_ specific result. 
The product is what the surroundings make it. The 
latter proceeds according to a plan, devised in -the 
light of a knowledge of all the powers of the being to 
be educated, planned with special reference to these 
powers.” Here is the principle, which underlies the. true 
theory of giving the knowledge and use of language to 
the deaf-mute. 

The difference between speaking and writing a lan- 
guage can not, it is believed, render the principles derived 
trom the forementioned facts less applicable to the latter 


than to the former. Indeed, the advantage, if any, would 
seem to be in favor of the latter. The combinations 
and repetitions of forms are certainly acquired with no 
greater difficulty than those of sound. Hearing intants, 


growing up in Institutions for mutes, acquire and use 
the sign language rather more readily than speech. 
Either mutes or hearing persons learn to spell more 
correctly by writing, than the latter do by sound. The 
formation of the letters, and their representation by signs, 
are learned by mutes, quite as soon as their recognition 
and pronunciation by those who can hear. There are 
more distinct sounds than alphabetical characters in the 
English language, so that, making due allowance for 
silent letters, the written characters and their combi- 
nations would not exceed in number the spoken sounds 
and their combinations. At the age of from ten to 
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fifteen, the muscles of the hand and = arm are 
sufficiently developed and active to respond promptly te 
the dictates of the mind, in executing the alphabetical 
forms and juxtapositions constituting words. It 
hardly be questioned, that objects produce impressions 
upon the mind, more distinctly through the eye, than 
do sounds through the ear. We may therefore safely 
conclude, that persons of the customary school age can 
acquire the knowledge and use of language, as_ easily 
and rapidly by written as by speken words. 

In the growing up of generations, the intercourse 
between nations, the processes of education, the pursuits 
of literature, the necessities of commerce, and the 
dissemination of civilization and religion, language is 
every - where being learned. The universal race is now, 
and ever has been, a vast school of language. It has no 
vacation. The young and the old, the learned and the 
ignorant, civilized and savage, learn as best they may 
in this school. By what methods? An exceptional 
few, by patient plodding over declensions and conju- 
gations, and the dreary clanking of rules, exceptions, 
notes and observations, with which the despots of litera- 
ture have attempted to manacle the freedom of speech. 
Another slender fraction are taught systematically; while 
grammatical principles, like masked batteries, invisibly 
supply the processes; and the subjects, through many 
a fear and peril, achieve at length the hardly won 
victory. But the untrained millions, especially the 
children and youth, who naturally spurn restraint and 
discipline, acquire the great instrument of speech in 
conformity with the laws of mind and _ circumstance. 
They make themselves masters of the expression of 
thought by means of the faculties of perception and 
observation, of memory and imagination, with little or 
no employment of the reasoning powers; and, if not 
so critically correct as under the training of teachers, 
yet the substantial knowledge and _ practical use are 
gained in as little or less time than in the schools. 
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If the foregoing statements be regarded as facts, they 
readily suggest the course to be pursued in teaching 
language to deaf-mutes. We are to call into exercise, 
mainly, those faculties, which are most vigorous and 
mature, and omit, for the most part, those things which 
require powers of mind not yet well developed. This 
will exclude principles of construction, or even a gram- 
matical substratum on which progressive sentences are 
formed. Our foremost educators are taking the ground, 
that grammar has heretofore been introduced too early 
in our systems of instruction. The question is not what 
children can learn, but what they can learn with 
greatest advantage on the whole, at a particular age 
or period of instruction. We are ever prone to put on 
David the armor of Saul—to impose on the young the 
methods which, to us, with matured judgment and 
ripened powers of abstraction, are apt to seem the best, 
—and, for our own use, possibly may be the best. 
Mind fully developed and disciplined proceeds logically, 
evolving particulars from generals; but partially devel- 
oped and undisciplined, it advances psychologically, 
dealing first with particulars, and from these evolving 
generals. 

Learning the alphabet in the usual way, instead of 
taking a word as a complicated single character, is to 
be preferred; because a combination of simples, in a 
special order, is more easily mastered when each of 
the simples has been previously mastered by _ itself. 
No time is, in the end, lost by it. Another reason is, 
that it is necessary in spelling a word on the fingers 
to use a sign for each letter, thus making the letter, 
ever in the mind, by itself a distinct character. 

Dispensing with the use of signs among the deaf, 
except to a limited extent only, would be difficult. 
Certainly it would be unnatural. And where nature 
can be made to serve our purpose, it is wise to employ 
her services. The mariner will sometimes start in a 
direction precisely opposite to that of his destined port, 
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in order to avail himself of the natural currents of air 
and ocean, which will waft him to it all the more 
speedily. God is the author of nature. He has ordained 
its laws of matter and mind; and when not too grossly 
perverted, it should be our chief guide and _ helper. 

The same objection lies against any unnatural use of 
signs for general purposes; as the use of word - signs, or 
signs in the order of words, in common intercourse. It 
must darken and often hide the meaning to the pupil, 
for he does not think in that order. It must mystify it 
to the teacher, for the pupil will constantly make 
mistakes. Between the pupils themselves, it will bewilder 
and embarrass. It will thus interfere with the clear and 
easy communication of knowledge, and the enjoyment of 
social intercourse. The laws of nature can seldom be 
contravened with profit; and it is questionable whether, 
in this case, any adequate compensation can be derived. 
In the special circumstances of the school- room, or per- 
haps elsewhere in the hands of the teacher, its use may 
be admitted; as in certain exigencies the skilled physician 
may use unnatural means to aid nature. But beyond 
this it may well be regarded as of doubtful utility. It 
can not promote the right arrangement of proper words, 
for a knowledge of the words and arrangement must 
exist before the signs can represent them. If it aids on 
the principle of fixing and familiarizing what is known, 
and furnishing occasion for the correction of mistakes, let 
words, written or spelled, be used instead of word - signs. 
Signs are the mute’s natural language, to be used accord- 
ing to the peculiar genius of that language; words are 
vur conventional symbols, to be used according to the 
laws of English syntax. Moreover writing, by its per- 
manence, gives time for reflection; signs are instantaneous, 
and often vanish before we have caught their meaning. 

True we should cultivate all the faculties of the mind 
together, but we should do it wisely. To teach principles 
of construction to a child would be attempting to master 
the more difficult task with the weaker faculty. The 
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progress will consequently be slow; and the easier work 
of the stronger faculty, being made te depend on the 
proficiency of the weaker, will be delayed in its 
accomplishment. What may be claimed to have been 
gained in thoroughness, will not make amends for the 
loss of time in acquiring the practical use. The use is 
all important now, and its early possession will facilitate 
the acquisition of the principles in their proper time 
and place. Language is one thing, its philosophy is 
another. The one is essential as early as possible at 
the outset of study; the other is not so indispensable that 
it can not be deferred until a later period. Boys are 
not instructed in the principles of carpentry or agriculture 
when commencing their apprenticeship. Practical know- 
ledge first and scientific afterwards is the general and 
sensible rule. Why should we teach language to the 
deaf, as we do not teach it to our children, as we did 
not learn it ourselves, as all the generations of men did 
not learn it¢ Why except them from the universal 
system of all times and all nations? Deatness does not 
alter the nature of the mind, or change its modes of 
activity. 

Whatever may be our conclusions respecting the ques- 
tions just discussed, we should teach language as a 
means, rather than as an end. It should be learned 
by the pupil as a means by which he may obtain the 
object of his desires, express his likes and dislikes, his 
inquiries and purposes, thoughts and feelings; a means 
by which he, in common with all around him, may 
give and receive knowledge. Not merely as a_ lesson, 
to be spelled on the fingers, committed to memory, 
written on the slate, and rehearsed by signs, is it to be 
taught and learned; but as a thing to be practiced every 
day of his life—a thing which is to be made a part 
ot his daily work and play, study and meals, which 
belongs to all the commonest and the dearest interests 
of life. 

For example; a new class might first learn the alpha- 
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bet, then a few words with the article a, a few with an, 
a few more with some, the noun and its modifier as 
distinct words, yet together forming a single expression, 
denoting a single object. Then proceed to form sen- 
tences, by taking perhaps the most important subject and 
no less important predicate in a child’s mind,—/ want; 
want a nutes [want an egg; I want some water, etc, 
Vary the object, until a considerable number are learned. 
and the form of expression fixed in the mind. After a 
while vary the predicate, then the subject, then both, 

Add phrases tor the object, “ prece of bread 3 a cup of 
coffee, ete. Thus proceed, as a teacher will readily 
understand, in due time teaching them to use negatively 
and interrogatively the forms already mastered. While 
words whose signification may be easily understood can 
be taken singly, the words of relation or condition, 
auxiliaries, and others of like character, may be added 
to the words which they atfeet, and the whole taken in 
the lump; the teacher making no pause to solve syntatic 
or idiomatic difficulties, the pupil seizing the “tools put 
into his hands and learning to use them, without wast- 
ing time on their texture, material, or temper; symbolic 
characters and all other mere scaffolding being ignored. 
The principal work will be sufficient to tax all the powers 
of the mind, without cumbering it with any mnemonic 
or representative machinery. The teacher is to present 
those forms of expression in the school-room exercises, 
which the pupil will have most frequent occasion to 
use in his daily intercourse, paying no regard to com- 
plexities of structure. Forms of salutation, observations 
concerning the weather, inquiries and answers about 
one’s health, and much of the currency of compliment 
and courtesy, may be made familiar at an early period. 
Let the teacher observe while they are at play, and 
note down the forms of speech they have occasions to 
use; so at meals, at work, and in the endlessly varied 
topics of conversation; and he will, ere long, have a 
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mass of materials which could be arranged for future 
use. 

Books on special topics, as geography, history, animated 
nature, etc., compiled with particular adaptation to the 
deaf, would undoubtedly be of great advantage. Yet, 
beyond one or two small volumes, containing stories or 
other connected matter, in forms of expression already 
learned, and capable of being easily understood without 
much help from the teacher, it would hardly be  suf- 
ficient to justify the expense of publication. The pupil 
would receive greater benefit were a suitable book placed 
ini the hands of the teacher, supplementing his often 
limited experience, and containing practical suggestions 
for his daily use in the school. The pupil is to be 
educated for the world as he finds it, and should learn. 
as early as he may, to handle the materials in general 
use. It is expedient, therefore, to prepare him for 
studying the primary works adopted in other schools. 
In the mass of publications of this class, a judicious 
selection should be made, avoiding the infantile and 
verbose style which is so common. If nature is pre- 
paring the young by growth of mind and body for 
men and women, their educational training should co- 
operate in fulfilling the same end. The language 
addressed to them and taught them should be made 
to elevate and expand, to lift them out of what is 
puerile, instead of fixing them in it. 

The school-room cabinet should be well provided 
with pictures and specimens, especially of common and 
familiar objects in the mineral, vegetable and animal 
world. The pupils themselves could be interested in 
getting new and fresh additions, and making them the 
subject of written inquiries and remarks. 

The evening lessons for a class of beginners could 
be assigned on written or printed slips of paper, each 


containing a single exercise, in sentence forms when 
practicable; these lessons embracing a great variety of 
things, among which may be mentioned the following: 
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their names, residence, and age; the names of the 
members of their families, the occupation of their parents, 
cause of deafness, and known prominent items of the 
personal history of each; names of the teacher, superinten- 
dent and family, officers, employes, class-mates and others; 
names of objects in the school and study-rooms, sleeping 
and dining-rooms and elsewhere, of articles of dress, 
plays, acts; days of the week, month, and number 
of days in each, hours of the day and all that relates 
to the reckoning of time; the plurals and genders 
of nouns, numerals. both cardinal and ordinal with their 
characters, addition; the mere common tenses of the 
verbs, especially the irregular forms; answers to ques- 
tions; events of the day, details of any particular 
occurrence; letters to friends, describing a picture or 
object; a lesson from a child’s paper. 

Teach as the instructor may, learn as the pupil can, 
practice is indispensable to insure the complete result. 
It imparts to the mind quickness of apprehension, to 
the hand readiness in execution. It gradually but 
surely settles both intellect and muscles into the mold 
of habit. It brings every refractory influence into sub- 
‘mission to the will. Experience shows, that even a 
little practice here, acccomplishes more than considerable 
study. A very fair acquaintance with language is, in 
a multitude of cases, obtained without any study of 
books or formal instruction. The -illiterate child from a 
foreign land, among his playmates in the street, often 
makes a progress in the acquirement of practical lan- 
guage which is a marvel to the professor. To have a 
child become familiar with French, place him in a family 
or community where that alone is spoken. “Talk a 
great deal,” said Brougham, to those preparing to enter 
the profession of the law. 

If practice be so valuable an aid in this work, it 
would be well to introduce it far more largely than is 
usual in our Institutions, greatly to multiply the oe 
easions for it, to encourage it, nay, press it upon the 
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pupils unceasingly, in order to give them the full 
benefit of all the assistance it can render. They might 
be required, in their communications in the school - room 
with their teacher and with each other, to employ, or 
at least try to use, written or spelled language. Each 
one, from the oldest to the youngest, might be required 
to carry a pocket slate, and to write out of school in 
communicating with the officers of the Institution. 
Every reasonable influence might be exerted to induce 
them to write in their conversation with one another. 
Every practicable plan should be devised, consistent 
with the general regimen, to call into most frequent 
use what is learned in the school. It certainly would 
not be advisable to entirely interdict sign language 
anywhere. But writing or spelling might be brought 
to be regarded as a superior attainment, a badge of 
advancement, a means of communication which, if chiefly 
practiced, conferred greater consideration, elevated to a 
higher social rank in the Institution. 

The aim of this paper is, to show— 

That language should be taught with reference to the 
laws of mind, by the employment of the faculties most 
highly developed at the period of instruction-—first, practi- 
sally; avoiding the artificial, and using, where they can 
serve the natural operations of the mind; scientifically, 
only atter the powers of generalization and analysis shall 
have reached a considerable degree of maturity. 

That it should be taught, not as an end—the perform- 
ance of a task or the mastery of an acquisition—but 
as a means, the instrument of communicating thought 
and of obtaining the objects of desire. 

That it should be taught, by causing what is learned 
to be reduced to practice, and by opening the widest 
possible field for opportunities and motives to practice. 
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NECROLOGY. 
BY HARVEY P. PERT, LL. D., PH. D.. NEW YORK. 


[At the late Convention of American Instructors — of: 
the Deaf and Dumb, held at Indianapolis, a Committee 
was appointed to prepare a minute relative to the death 
of Messrs. Clere, Jacobs and Hutton. At a subsequent 
session of the Convention, the following paper was 
accordingly submitted by Dr. Peet, Chairman of the 
Commnittee.—Ep. ANNALS. | 

It seems proper that the oldest teacher of deat- mutes 
left alive in this country to-day should rise to offer a 
tribute to those venerable members of our profession 
who, since our last conference, have been summoned from 


the scene of their long labors, to that of their final 
reward, 

Three of the most eminent members of our profession 
have died within little more than a year, viz: Laurent 
Clerc, John A. Jacobs, and Abraham B. Hutton. A 
brief notice of our departed brethren it is fitting to have 
placed on record in the proceedings of this convention. 

Laurent Clere, whose name has for more than half a 
century been as familiar as a household word among the 
educated deaf and dumb and their teachers in both 
hemispheres, was born near Lyons, in France, on the 
26th of December, 1785. It is uncertain whether he 
was born deaf, or lost the senses both of hearing and 
smell by falling into the fire at about a year old, by 
which he received a severe burn on the side of his face, 
the scar of which suggested the sign by which Mr. Clere 
has long been known among the deaf and dumb. 

Entering at the age of twelve, the Institution of Paris, 
then under the direction of the celebrated Sicard, his 
uncommon progress is testified by his being selected as 
a teacher at the age of twenty. Bebian, the ablest of 
Sicard’s later associates, speaks of young OClere as being 
“both the best pupil ‘and the ablest teacher of the 
Royal Institution, its glory and support.” When, in 
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1816, Mr. Gallaudet came to Paris, he soon recognized 
the superior ability of Clerc, and not the least of the 
services he did to the cause of deaf-mute instruction 
in America, was by securing to it in the beginning 
one of the best teachers then living. 

As a teacher, the strength of Mr. Clere lay chiefly 
in his rare command of the language of signs, making 
his lessons attractive, and giving to his explanations 
of words and phrases that clearness and impressiveness 
that imprints them firmly in the memory. 

After more than half a century of active service, 
Mr. Clere retired in 1857, and spent the last twelve 
vears of his life in that peace and domestic comfort 
which he had so well earned. Only a few weeks before 
his death he celebrated his golden wedding, on which 
occasion, the first time probably that a deat-mute held 
such a celebration, there was a gathering and offerings 
testifying to the universal esteem in which the vener- 
able couple were held. 

Dying on the 18th of July, 1869, Mr. Clere was 
well advanced in his eighty-fourth year. 

Though his strength lay more in teaching than in 
writing, Mr. Clere has left us some articles in the 
Annas, chiefly reminiscences of his old friend Massieu, 
and reminiscences of his visits to his father-land, written 
in a style remarkably clear and _ correct. 

John A. Jacobs, who died on the 27th of November, 
1869, in the 64th year of his age, has been justly 
styled the De ’Epée of Kentucky. He was the pioneer 
teacher of deaf-mutes west of the Alleghanies, if we 
except a few months’ service of D. C. Mitchell in the 
same Institution. 

Born in Virginia, carried by his parents to Ken- 
tucky in his infancy, and lett an orphan at the age 
of thirteen, he began his long career of usefulness, at 
the early age of fourteer, as a teacher of common 
schools. We are told that even at that early age, he 
introduced improvements into the common-school system 
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of Kentucky; and it is easy to believe that he gave 
very early promise of talent and usefulness, since we 
tind him, while a student in college, selected as the 
first Principal of the Kentucky Institution for the Deaf 
and Dumb, ere he had reached the age of nineteen. 

He qualified himself for this post by a residence of 
eighteen months in the American Asylum, at Hartford, 
learning the signs and processes of instruction mainly 
trom Mr. Clerc. That very able teacher, as is well- 
known, trained in the system of methodical signs of 
De VEpée and Sicard, madé great use of signs in the 
order of words, to which his rare facility and power 
in the language of signs lent a clearness and impres- 
siveness, which redeemed his lessons from the charge 
brought against the system of methodical signs in the 
hands of less gifted teachers, that they furnished a 
means of mechanical training in words without ideas. 
Formed on the lessons of Mr. Clere, the mind of 
young Jacobs seems to have crystalized into the theory 
which he defended on many occasions with great zeal, 
that the use of a sign for every word was not only 
convenient but necessary. A large portion of his life- 
long labors in behalf of the deaf and dumb were, 
therefore, directed to improving and extending 
dialect of signs. Ile prepared and published Primary 
Lessons for deaf-mutes which were well adapted for the 
uses for which they were intended, though it might 
perhaps be wished he had paid more attention to the 
important point of philosophical order and the  gradua- 
tion of difficulties. 

Entering on his duties as Principal, before he had 
completed his twentieth year, he thenceforth, to the 
close of his life, labored in the cause of the deaf and 
dumb with a devotion, diligence and _ self-sacrificing dis- 
interestedness that have rarely been equalled. 

Abraham B. Hutton, whose name closes this mournful 
catalogue. was a graduate of Union College. Whether 
he was a native of the State of New York I have 
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not ascertained, but he died in Stuyvesant, Columbia 
county, in that State, at the house of a sister, where 
he had gone to spend his vacation, on the eighteenth 
of July last. His term of active service in our profession, 
more than forty-eight years, exceeds that of any other 
American born teacher of deaf-mutes. He became 
connected with the Pennsylvania Institution in March, 
1812, taking his first lessons in our art from Mr. Clere, 
at the time when the latter spent six months in 
organizing and putting into successful operation that 
new school, the third in this country. Eight years 
later Mr. Hutton became Principal, as the successor of 
Lewis Weld, when the latter was called to take the 
place of Mr. Gallaudet, .at Hartford. For forty years 
Mr. Hutton continued to direct that Institution, with 
that uniform success which only rewards unwearied 
labor directed by decided ability. He was a conservative 
by temperament and from principle. He shunned 
doubtful innovations, because he knew his old methods 
worked well. 

A man of scientific attainments and of much artistic 
talent, he used both only for the advantage of his 
pupils, for whose amusement and instruction he was 
wont to give weekly lectures varying from scientific 
instruction to exhibitions of natural magic. 

As a teacher he was remarkable for the ease and 
grace of his pantomime, and his kindness of heart and 
amenity of manner gave him an authority more like 
that of a loved and respected parent than that of the 
master of a school. He never married, but gave 
his affections and his faculties entire to the service of 
his Institution. 

Such examples as those of Clere and Jacobs and 
Hutton should be held up for the imitation of the 
younger members of our profession. Their usefulness 
and their reputation were due to zeal—to enthusiastic 
and entire devotion to the cause. 


MISCELLANEOUS. 
BY THE EDITOR 


The Indianapolis Convention of American Lnstructors 
of the Deaf and Dumb—In accordance with the 
invitation of the Committee appointed by the Washing- 
ton Conference of Principals and of the officers of the 
Indiana Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, this Con- 
vention met at Indianapolis, Indiana, on Wednesday, 
August 24th, 1870. More than a hundred delegates 
were in attendance; nearly all the American Institutions 
were represented by principals and teachers, some of 
them very fully; it was the largest convention of the 
kind which has been held in this country, and probably 
the largest gathering of teachers of the deaf and dumb 
which the world has ever seen. 

The Convention continued in session for three days, 
with two or three long sessions each day; every mo- 
ment was fully occupied in the reading of papers and 
discussion ; almost every subject considered would have 
been discussed at even greater length than it was, if 
time had permitted. The range of topics was quite 
wide, embracing such points as the best methods of 
organizing and conducting schools for the deaf and 
dumb, the feasibility of compulsory education, the com- 
parative merits of boarding institutions and of day 
schools, the elementary and the higher education of 
deaf-mutes, methods of teaching, the use of articulation, 
the proper order of signs, the best means of conducting 
devotional exercises and imparting religious instruction, 
the value of prizes as rewards for superiority in schol- 
arship, and other questions of importance. Some of 
the papers read at the Convention are given in 
the present number of the Annars. As was to 
be expected in so large a gathering of intelligent men, 
each looking upon these subjects from his own stand- 
point, considerable diversity of opinion was elicited in 
the discussions which took place; but, though the debate 
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was always animated and sometimes exciting, it was 
almost without exception courteous; and it is a curious 
fact, as wes remarked by one of the gentlemen who 
reported the proceedings for the press, that notwith- 
standing the great variety of views entertained and 
expressed, there did net occur, from first to last, a 
single call to order, or a single application of the 
“previous question.” 

It has, hitherto, been usual to give in the ANNALS 
a detailed account, more or less minute, of the several 
conventions which have been held. In the case of the 
present convention we have departed from that cus- 
tom. The official record as prepared by the secretaries, 
stating that such and such papers were read and dis- 
cussed by such and such persons, would have little 
interest or value for any one. An abstract of the 
discussions, such as was published in the daily news- 
papers during the Convention, would not fairly state 
the views advanced by the. speakers, and would not 
be satisfactory either to them or to our readers. The 
proceedings in full, written out from the report of the 
stenographer, would fill several numbers of the AnNnats 
to the exclusion of all other matter. It seems best, 
then, to refer persons interested to the full report of 
the proceedings which is soon to be published by the 
Indiana Institution. A number of copies will be fur- 
nished to each of the Institutions, and persons who do 
not receive them in this way, can probably obtain 
them by making application to Mr. Thomas Maclntire, 
Principal of the Indiana Institution for the Deat and 
Dumb, Indianapolis, Indiana. 

The members of the Convention were most hospita- 
bly entertained by the officers of the Indiana Institution; 
Mr. MaclIntire, and the members of his family, and 
the other ladies and gentlemen connected with the 
Institution, did their utmost to make the gathering a 
pleasant one for their guests. All present seemed to 
enjoy the occasion exceedingly; the intervals between 
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the sessions, in which the delegates had the opportu- 
nity of forming one another’s acquaintance and engag- 
ing in socal intercourse, were perhaps not the least 
profitable hours of the Convention. 

It was decided to hold the next Convention three 
years hence, the time and place to be determined by 
the Executive Committee of the ANNats. 


Changes and New Appointments.—Dr. W. J. Palmer, 
late Principal of the North Carolina Institution, has 
resigned that position to become Principal of the Insti- 
tution at Belleville, Ontario, Canada. Mr. Samuel T. 
Greene, a recent graduate of the National Deaf- Mute 
College, formerly of the American Asylum, accompanies 
Dr. Palmer as a teacher, and Mr. J. B. McGann, who 
was active in establishing the Institution, continues to 
serve it as a teacher. 

Mr. Chas. W. Ely, late instructor of the High Class 
in the Ohio Institution, has succeeded Mr. W. D. 
Cooke as Principal of the Maryland Institution. 

Mr. Horace H. Hollister, a late teacher in the Ohio 
Institution, has become Principal of a new State Insti- 
tution at Romney, West Virginia. 

Mr. Robert Patterson, a graduate of the Ohio Insti- 
tution, and of the National Deaf-Mute College, has 
become a teacher in the Ohio Institution. 

Mr. Louis A. Houghton, a graduate of the American 
Asylum and of the National Deaf-Mnte College, has 
become a teacher in the Tennessee Institution. 

Mr. Joshua Foster, long a teacher in the Pennsyl- 
vania Institution, has been elected the successor of the 
lamented Mr. A. B. Hutton, as principal of that Insti- 
tution. 

Our best wishes accompany each of these gentlemen 
in the new positions to which they are called. 
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The Glasgow Institution for the Deaf and Dumb.— 
The Glasgow Day Herald, of June 17, 1870, con- 
tains a notice of the annual meeting of the subscribers 
to this Institution, held the day previous in the new 
building in the suburbs of Glasgow. From the Annual 
report of the directors, which was read at this meet- 
ing, it appears that the past year has been an eventful 
one in the history of the Institution. The school has 
been removed into the admirable new building of which 
we gave some description in the last number of the 
Annats. Mr. Duncan Anderson, who for upwards of 
forty years had occupied the position of head - master 
and superintendent, has resigned, by reason of his ad- 
vancing years and infirmities; and Mr. Laurie, who 
had been for nearly twenty years his assistant, and to 
whom the directors had looked -forward as head - master 
in the future, has been laid aside by a severe stroke 
of paralysis, from which it is not expected that he 
will ever recover so as to occupy any position of use- 
fulness. The directors, in parting with Mr. Anderson, 
bear testimony to his efficiency as a teacher, and to 
the excellence of his general management, and grant 
a retiring allowance both to him and Mr. Laurie. The 
directors say they were thrown into a state of consider- 
able anxiety regarding the education of the ppuils, from 
being deprived at once of the services of the principal 
teacher and his principal assistant. But after much 
careful and anxious consideration, they at length agreed, 
upon the strong recommendation of Mr. Anderson, to 
appoint Mr. John Thomson, his second assistant, to the 
mastership ad interim. Since this appointment Mr. 
Thomson has been so faithful and so successful in the 
fulfillment of his new duties that he has been made 
permanent head-master. The number of pupils is now 
one hundred and two, and the Institution is in every 
respect in a prosperous condition. 

The directors’ report was followed by the treasurer’s 
and the physician’s, by a successful examination of the 
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pupils, and by speeches from various gentlemen, in which 
words of hearty commendation, both of the retiring and 
of the incoming head -master, were uttered by all. 


A Roman Catholic Institution in England — The 
Sheffield Daily Telegraph of June 10th, 1870, gives an 
account of the opening of a Roman Catholic Chapel at 
Woodhouse, near Sheffield, and of the establishment at 
the same time of an Institution for the Deaf and Dumb. 
The latter work is mainly due to the influence of the 
distinguished Canon de Ierne, of Belgium, formerly 
director of the Brussels Institution for the Deaf and 
Dumb, and now at the head of the seminary for the 
training of English priests at Bruges. After the inaugu- 
ration of the chapel by the celebration of solemn high 
mass, a sermon, and other exercises, a dinner was served 
at which addresses were made by the chairman, Canon 
Walshaw, and Canon de Herne. 

Canon de Herne then arose and was received with 
great applause. He then went on to narrate how 
he had been possessed with a desire to establish deaf 
and dumb Institutions, and proceeded to point out that 
of all countries in the world England stood in most 
need of such an Institution. He expatiated at length on 
how great a Christian work it was to educate the deat 
and dumb, and went into detail as to the manner in 
which these Institutions were carried on in Belgium and 
other places. For their establishment at Woodhouse 
they had secured the services ‘of a lady who had spent 
a great deal of her time in most of the renowned 
Institutions of Europe, and therefore must necessarily 
be well acquainted with the methods on which they 
were conducted. This lady would not only teach her 
pupils artificial speech, but she would also teach them 
to make the embroidery used in churches in Germany, 
and it was also meant that in this Institution different 
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trades should be taught, so that when the pupils left it 
they would be able to gain their own livelihood. Canon 
de Herne next directed his attention to the question 
how such institutions should be maintained. Many 
people, he said, feared the expense, but it had been 
satisfactorily calculated that if every Roman Catholic were 
to give one penny per year, the sum obtained would 
be more than sufficient to provide for all the deat and 
dumb children in the British Isles. Surely that would 
never be grudged. Ile eloquently appealed to his hearers 
to keep the object they had in view prominently before 
them, and concluded by proposing long life and health 
to Pope Pius IX., which was received with great cheer- 
ing. 

Among the other toasts were, “* The Queen and the 
Royal Family,’ “The Bishop of the Diocese,” The 
Benefactors to the Deaf and Dumb Institution,’ and 
* Canon de Herne.” 

Miss Edwards is the name of the lady who is to be 
appointed matron of the Institution. 

A pamphlet has been published setting forth the 
necessity of such an institution, its plans and purposes, 
the method of instruction proposed, etc. We make the 
following extract with regard to the method of instruc- 
tion : 

“We reject all that is exclusive in the different methods, 
and adopt one that is a combination of the most celebra- 
ted—the French, the German and the English. The 
German depends principally on artificial speech, that is, 
on articulation, and reading on the lips; the two others, 
without excluding articulation, admit of a method of signs 
more or less natural, with the finger alphabet; and they 
differ principally from each other in the formation of the 
manual letters—the English using both hands for the 
formation of almost all the letters. This practice, un- 
known in other countries is gradually falling into dis- 
use in England itself. Therefore, the two-handed alpha- 
bet will be taught in our Institution only as far as is 
necessary for intercourse with pupils of other English 
establishments, and not as instrumental in teaching; for 
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this method of engaging both hands at once leaves less 
liberty for natural signs, which require at least one 
hand free, and which are looked upon now-a-days, in 
all countries, as the best, or rather as the only accept- 
able signs in a good and logical system of teaching. 
Our combined method is, in the main, the same as 
that of the celebrated director of the Imperial Institu- 
tion at Paris, M. Vaisse. It is also in perfect accord- 
ance with the system of some German teachers; with 
that of M. Kruse, for example—himself a deaf-nute— 
instructor of the deaf and dumb at Schleswig, and the 
author of several learned works on the subject. It is, 
moreover, in perfect harmony with the method used by 
many of the teachers in the United States, as may be 
seen in the account of the Conference of Principals 
that took place at Washington, in 1868, and especially 
in a speech delivered before that assembly by Dr. 
Gallaudet, the President of the National College for the 
Deaf and Dumb.” 


Degrees Conferred.—Xt_ the Commencement of the 
National Deaf-Mute College, held June 30, 1870, the 
degree of B.A. was conferred upon William L. Bird, 
of Connecticut, Samuel T. Greene, of Maine, Louis A. 
Houghton, of New York, Robert Patterson, of Ohio, 
and Louis ©. Tuck, of Massachusetts, who had com- 
pleted the full course of study of four years in the 
College. 

The degree of M.S. was conferred upon Melville 
Ballard, B. S., of the Columbia Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, who graduated from the College four 
years ago. 

The honorary degree of M. A. was conferred upon 
John R. Burnet, of the New York Institution for the 
Deaf and Dumb, a gentleman who, laboring under the 
disability of deafness from childhood, has brought him- 
self, mainly by private study and reading, to a high 
degree of culture, and has 
a writer. 


gained some distinction as 


Miscellaneous. 


The honorary degree of Ph.D., was conferred 
Harvey P. Peet, LL.D., Emeritus Principal of the 
New York Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, Rev. 
William W. Turner, of Hartford, Conn., Ex - Principal 
of the American Asylum, Charles Baker, Principal of 
the Doncaster Institution, England, and David Buxton, 
Principal of the Liverpool Institution. President 
Gallaudet, in announcing these degrees, said that while 
the College was entitled, by Act of Congress, to con- 
fer such honorary degrees as are usually given by 
colleges, without any limitation, the Board of Directors 
had deemed it most fitting to bestow them only upon 
persons who had distinguished themselves in connec- 
tion with the work of deaf-mute instruction. The 
gentlemen who were honored with the degree of Ph.D. 
at the present time were men who also honored the 
degree. They had all attained high eminence in their 
profession as practical instructors, as principals of promi- 
nent Institutions, as writers of text-books, or as authors 
of valuable contributions to the theory of the art of 
teaching the deaf and dumb. 

At the Commencement of Columbian College, held 
June, 29, 1870, the honorary degree of Ph.D., was con- 
ferred upon W. J. Palmer, Principal of the North 
Carolina Institution. Mr. Palmer is a_ graduate of 
Columbian College, and one of its trustees. 


A Church for the Deaf and Dumb in London.—A 
new church is in process of erection in London for 
the deat and dumb, of whom there are stated to be 
2000 in the city.—New York Independent, Sept. 1, 
1870. 


Married.—W ednesday, August 17, 1870, at Pleasant 
Hill, Mo., Mr. W. S. Marshall, Vice Principal of the 
Missouri Institution for the Deaf and Dumb, to Mrs. 
Dollie S. Kerr, a teacher in the same Institution. 
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